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What a sad change often comes over the spirit 
of a good paragraph when such paragraph is sub- 
jected to analysis and explanation! We have 
occasionally seen modest people who preferred to 
read from Bibles without comments and even 
without marginal references, and we have met 
business men who could not endure to hear the 
saying, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” explained, 
lest the strength of the proverb should be lessened 
or its meaning obscured. We havea similar feel- 
ing as we read of the new political party which 
proposes to drop dead issues, build up the credit 
of the nation, put honest men in office, save the 
millions now being stolen, and pay the national 
debt. How delightful the prospect which these 
words spread before us!—how full of cheer to 
Christians, statesmen, and solid business men! 
But how dispiriting to turn to the first set of reso- 
lutions drafted by members of the new party : 
from these it would seem that the principal busi- 
ness of the new party is to gain members, and that 
all the fine words quoted above are to be left for 
consideration at some more convenient season. 
- 
The failure of the British Governmental Tele- 
graph system to pay expenses will, we hope, dis- 
courage a great deal of the unwise clamor made 
in our own country for railways, telegraph-lines 
and other conveniences under public control. 
There is a well-founded impression in England 
that the government telegraph operators wer 
severely worked and poorly paid, and the official 
records show that the business done was enor- 
mous, yet the estimates for the current twelve- 
month show a deficit of more than a million 
dollars, 
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Had the British government undertaken some | 


more costly branch of industry—the inanagement 
of railways, forinstance—the failure would doubt- 
less have been indicated by much larger figures, 
and this without discredit to the government. 
The causes of such failures are various, The 
elasticity which prevails in even the most exact 
business methods is inadmissible in a government 
office, for there checks and balances are necessa ry 
und relentless ; the freedom to select men accord- 
ing to business qualifications only cannot be 
hoped for at present by any government, and that 
stimulus which comes in the course of business 
competition is entirely lost. No disinterested 
business man doubts that in all industrial pursuits 
under government control the cost of completed 
articles— ships, cannon, firearms, etc.—is far 
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greater than if the same had been purchased by 
contract from private manufacturers. ‘These in- 
dustries were taken under government control be- 
cause private manufacturers were few and poor, 
and when skilled laborers were not easily found ; 
now, however, common sense dictates that gov- 
ernments should cease to compete with private 
enterprise except in special directions where the 
latter is as yet incompetent. 
-_—>- 








It seems impossible for the liquor business to 
attract public attention except through some 
species of villainy. A few months ago the 
‘‘crooked whiskey” fraud proved more rascality 
in this one calling than Mr. Jayne ever hinted at 
as being perpetrated by merchants in all other 
business callings. Now we have another charac 
teristic manifestation in the attempt to kill a wit- 
ness against the dishonest distillers, the witness 
being an ex-revenue officer who assisted in expos 
ing the frauds. Most of our readers will remem- 
ber a similar case happening in Philadelphia 
about two years ago. We know it is unpardon- 
able sentimentalism to find fault with any indus- 
try in which capital is invested, and which 
employs labor, but it seems to us that the whiskey 
trade, with its direct and consequential violations 
of law and decency, should be put under far closer 
surveillance and more restrictions than respecta- 
ble callings ever demand. 

—_—— <> 





There is at least one man—a native-born Ameri- 
can we are proud to say—who has a distinct idea 
of the nature of the offense committed by the 
Black Hills. This gentleman— 
Spotted Tail by name—said to the assembled 
miners: ‘‘It is stealing. If this country belonged 
to the whites, and Indians wanted to get gold, 
they would have to buy it. Whites are different ; 
they come and take it.” 

—~-_> ———. 


miners in the 


Suppose the Black Hills had belonged to the 
whites—even to a lot of white men as lazy, worth- 
less and destitute of rights as the Indians are sup 
posed to be—and a party of Indians had entered 
the Hills to dig gold ; does any one imagine that 
even the laziest of white men would have neglect- 
ed to try a shot or two at the robbers, or that the 
nearest justice would have promptly acquitted 
him? But for some reason the Indians have re- 
| strained their indignation, and, what is still more 
| wonderful, the robbers have received from the 
| United States government more tender considera- 
tion than was ever forced upon the members of 
the New York Ring by syimpathetic officials and 


editors. 
——- +. 


More than a year ago the school-rooms of two 
large cities formed the basis of some almost in- 
credible reports upon the quality of the air which 
school children breathe. The story seemed too 
horrible to be true, but the examiners were trust- 
worthy physicians, and the figures led to but a 
single conclusion. Now the same sort of stories 
come to us about the Boston schools. It seems 
to be a well-established fact that in large school- 
rooms everywhere the health of the little occu- 
pants is slowly and surely undermined, either from 
motives of economy or because of inexcusable 
stupidity. The season of tightly-closed doors and 
| windows is yet a month ortwo away—time enough 
| 
} 





in which to work a decided reformation in the 
methods of warming and ventilating school build- 
ings, and prayerful parents cannot well find a 
better subject upon which to employ their own 
energies and arguments. 


—-- me — 

Dean Stanley, being convinced that John and 
Charles Wesley deserved memorials in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, has arranged to introduce them him- 
self, and at his own expense. The exaimple thus 
set is an excellent one, and need not be restricted 
to the subject of memorial tablets alone : it ap- 
plies with equal force to all the small charities 
which go undone while some warm-hearted per- 
son is waiting for some other warm-hearted per- 
son to set the work in motion ; it is, in fact, only 
an application of the rule, ‘* If you want anything 
done, do it yourself,” 
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A RAIN-DROP. 
From the Persian. 
By H. H. 


na and swift a raindrop sank 
4 Into the sea. 
Silent the sea the rain-drop drank, ° 
And made no sign. ** Ab, me! Ah, me!” 
The rain-drop cried, ** Here am I lost. 

No thirsty land 
To cool and save! Of one drop’s cost 
What knows the bitter salt sea sand !"’ 





Into an oyster’s open shell, 

Deep in the sea, 
Noiseless and swift the rain-drop fell, 
And by slow, subtle alchemy, 
Into a shining pearl was changed ; 

A pearl 60 white, 
No diver who the deep sea ranged 
Had seen or dreamed a fairer sight. 


To-day, the peerless, snowy gem 
Men kneeling ree 
Set in a royal diadem, 
And kings count up its pedigree. 
They reckon not the rain-drop lost 
By thirsty lands 
From bloom and tree. Of that drop’s cost 
Naught knew the bitter salt sea sands, 





THE PARCHMENT OF THE MOORISH 
DOCTOR. 
[A beautiful story translated from the French of EMILE Sovu- 


VESTRE by W. WAYBRIDGE, Eeq.] 


CHAPTER I. 

. TRAVELER has said of the taverns of 
4\ Spain that ‘‘they are a sort of shelter 
where certain men, called innkeepers, furnish you 
with smoke and verinin for the night.” Another 
adds: ‘‘ It is not the host that feeds the traveler, 
but the traveler that feeds the host,” and a con- 
temporary has just advised the stranger who 
travels through the eastern provinces of the Ibe- 
rian peninsula to carry his bed with him, under 
pain of sleeping in home-made sheets on mat- 
tresses of greasy wool, changed only in the spring- 
time. However much these observations need 
verification, it is very evident that the inns of 
Spain are much better than they were two cen- 
turies ago. 

At that period they were indeed but just a sort 
of caravansary, visited by mule drivers, who 
found therein a litter for themselves and cattle. 
The most comfortable of them had, in addition to 
the stable and the common hall, only an attic, 
divided into several compartments, honored by 
the name of rooms, to which the ascent was by a 
ladder. 

Now, it was into one of these chambers that 
Don Joseph de Fuer d’ Aleantra, a doctor stand- 
ing well at Salamanca, an hidalgo of Asturian 
blood, possessing only the coat he wore, twenty 
reals and a passably good“pinion of his own 
attainments, entered. Though hardly over thirty, 
he had already tried his hand at several pursuits 
without coming to opulence (which in his own 
opinion would have suited him as well as any one 
else), and he now returned to Leon with the hope 
of being employed by Count Don Alonzo Mendos, 
who owned, between Toro and Zamora, a magnifi- 
cent estate which our doctor had already visited. 
Unfortunately he was apprised of the death of 
the Count by the innkeeper, and was still under 
the disappointment which this intelligence gave 
him when this recital opens. 

‘*Don Alonzo dead!” repeated he, with stupe- 
faction. 

‘And buried!" rejoined the tavern keeper ; 
‘* magnificently buried, as becaine his rank.” 

‘**But the chateau is then occupied by his 
heirs ?” 

‘* The only heir is the nephew of the Count, and 
he has ordered Perez Cavallos to sell the place at 
auction to-morrow, when, I suppose, it will go 
into the hands of a new proprietor.” 

Don Joseph thought that the new owner might 
need some one to oversee the estate, and that 
possibly he might accept his services. He accord- 
ingly declared that he would continue at the inn 
until the matter was decided. The innkeeper 
favored his design, assuring him that he could 
find no better table or more commodious lodging ; 
and he supported his assertion by directing the 
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attention of his guest to the furniture of his 
chamber. This was all the better ventilated be- 
cause three of the four panes of glass were wanting 
to the window, and there was an illimitable view 
of the sky, the sash being placed upon the roof. 
The furniture consisted of a bed of straw, a rickety 
stool, and a three-legged table; but the chinks 
and crevices in the sides of the garret formed, 
as the tavern keeper pointed out, a multitude 
of compartments which advantageously took the 
place of closets and of drawers. Most of these 
were filled with earthen vessels, mouldy rags, glass 
vials, and, what surprised Don Joseph most, with 
books and papers. His host avowed to him that 
all these things had been left there by an old doc- 
tor who had oceupied the room for several 
months, engaged in studying, writing, and distill- 
ing plants; but that some indications having 
created a suspicion that he was of Moorish origin, 
and the last decrees of the king having ordered 
the expulsion of that race, he was forced to leave 
suddenly, and to abandon all his luggage—that is 
to say, his earthen crucibles, his vials, books and 
papers. 
CHAPTER II. 

Left alone in his chamber, Don Joseph could 
not help thinking of the long series of accidents 
and contradictions which had until then disturbed 
his life. ‘I have,” said he, ‘‘ attempted every- 
thing to no good purpose ; chance has always come 
to blast my hopes and render me the slave of cir- 
cumstance. Happy, indeed, is he who follows 
where his fancy leads him, ¢ontrols events, and 
stands the master both of himself and the occa- 
sion.” 

As these reflections led him naturally into a 
melancholy mood, he sought to relieve himself by 
opening one of the books left by the Moorish 
doctor. It was an exposition of the system of 
nature, and written in Latin. Don Joseph looked 
over some pages, and then took up another vol- 
ume which treated of the occult sciences, and 
then another which related to the same important 
subject. The character of these books most clear- 
ly indicated that the old doctor was an alchemist, 
perhaps a necromancer ; for at that period it was 
no- uncommon thing to find learned men, espe- 
cially in Spain, who had studied the art of subju- 
gating to themselves the ¢nvisible powers. 

His curiosity being roused by these first re- 
searches, Don Joseph closed the books and coim- 
menced upon the manuscripts. He examined 
several, which appeared to contain nothing more 
than some general instructions on transmuting 
metals ; but after a while he discovered in a leaden 
box a roll of parchment, and the very first lines 
arrested his attention. They were magical re- 
ceipts for accomplishing certain prodigies—such 
as rendering one’s self invisible, transforming 
one’s self into other bodies at will, and crossing ex- 
tended regions in an instant. At length he came 
to a paragraph with the following title: ‘‘ THE 
MEANS OF MAKING YOUR WILL THE SUPREME 
LAW, WHICH MAY BE INSTANTANEOUSLY ACCOM- 
PLISHED.” 

Don Joseph sprang upon his feet in rapture. 
* By the cross,” cried he, ‘‘if the means succeed I 
ask for nothing more. To find our will the su- 
preme law! Is it not the very maximum of 
felicity ? But let me see if I can attain this end 
without the compromise of my soul.” 

He read over the receipt contained in the manu- 
script and found in it nothing contrary to the 
faith. To obtain the promised power it was suf- 
ficient to pronounce before he went to bed a cer- 
tain prayer and to drink the contents of a litile 
vial concealed at the bottom of the leaden box. 

He found the vial, opened it, and saw that it 
contained some drops of black and odorous liquid. 
He hesitated a little, not because he doubted the 


here were the opinions of his age ; but he wanted 
to be certain of not being deceived. He re-read, 


after these the postscript, which he had not pre- 
viously observed : ‘OUR WEAKNESS IS A PROVI- 
DENTIAL BARRIER WHICH GOD SETS UP AGAINST 
OUR FOLLY !” 

‘*Good, good!” said he. ‘The old doctor 
loved, as all the Moors, to interlard everything 
with moral commonplace; but I don’t want his 
adages ; I am going to try his receipt.” 

Saying this he raised the vial to his lips and 
pronounced the formula as directed. Hardly had 
he finished it when his eyes closed heavily and he 
ES rere 

Don Joseph did not know how long that sleep 
continued ; but the light was entering his cham- 
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ber. He rose, half conscious, and tried to recol- 
lect where he was. At length his ideas came to 
him. The sight of the empty vial and the parch- 
ment brought to his mind the occurrences of the 
evening; but as he saw no change either in him- 
self or things around him, he supposed the potion 
of the Moorish doctor had not acted. 

“Come,” said he with a sigh, ‘it was a mere 
illusion ; I wake up in this attic with my purpoint 
only and my pockets empty. Heaven knows if in 
my sleep I willed it to be full.” . . . 

He did not finish ; his eyes, turned to the post 
on which his clothes were hanging, saw the 
leathern purse then filled with crowns of gold. 
Trembling he rose and seized the purse; he 
emptied it upon his bed. They were indeed 
bright crowns of gold! In number more than he 
had ever seen at once of maravedis! The philter 
was producing its effect; hereafter he would 
realize his wishes. 

Anxious to test this by a second experiment, he 
willed immediately that his garret should become 
asumptuous chamber and his old clothes a new 
costume of black velvet, trimmed with satin. His 
wish was instantly accomplished. He asked then 
for a breakfast fit for an archbishop, to be served 
up to him by little negroes dressed in red. The 
breakfast suddenly stood upon the table and the 
little waiters entered, dressed in red, with wine 
and chocolate. Thus for some time he continued 
in various ways to make use of bis new power. 
Certain at length that his desire had become the 
SUPREME LAW, he left the inn intoxicated with 
delight. 

It was then true that the roll of parchment had 
in a few brief hours made him richer than the 
richest, mightier than the mightiest. HE COULD 
WHAT HE WOULD! How much those words com- 
prise! Repeating them, how Don Joseph rose 
in his own estimation. Before him what were 
kings, emperors! What was the pope himself! 
They were bound by established rules, laws of the 
possible ; his domain had no limits but his fancy. 





CHAPTER Ii. 

‘* How fortunate,” said he to himself, ‘‘ that the 
parchment of the Moorish doctor did not fall into 
the hands of a man ignorant, avaricious, or car- 
ried away with evil passjons; but rather into 
those of an hidalgo, reasonable in his wishes, 
master of himself, and honored by the university 
of Salamanca. Thus humanity may be sure of 
him. Don Joseph Fuer d’Aleantra has too much 
respect for himself to abuse unlimited power. In 
granting it Providence has rated him according 
to his worth, and he has decided to justify by his 
conduct its decision.” 

* He resolved to give the first proof of this by 
moderating his ambition. In his place any other 
man would wish to be a king, with a palace, cour- 
tiers and an army; but Don Joseph was opposed 
to grandeur. He decided that he would content 


| himself with purchasing the estate of Alonzo 


Mendos and reside there with several millions, 
the title of a count, the privileges of a grandee of 
Spain, and as a sincere and modest philosopher. 

He started, therefore, without delay for the vil- 
lage of Argelles, where the sale of the domain was 
to take place. The road he took led, also, to 
Toro, and was crowded with poor women, mule- 
drivers and merchants. As Don Joseph went 
along he turned both to the right and left and 
made on every one he saw a trial of his power. 
For this young girl, who tripped along with smil- 
ing face, he willed a happy meeting ; for this old 
man, who could but just sustain himself, a place 
in the approaching vehicle ; for this poor mendi- 
cant a piece of money at his feet, and everything 
was done as he desired. 

Encouraged by his success, Don Joseph passed 


| from the part of a guardi 
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archangel. Having given aid, he undertook to 


He punished the soldier strutting 


his beaver into the river; the mule-driver using 
his whip too freely, by frightening his mules and 
sending them into the fields ; and the nobleman 
who looked contemptuously on the pedestrians, 
by breaking suddenly one of his carriage wheels. 
In doing this, Don Joseph followed his first im- 
pulse, reconrpensing or chastising as any one 
happened to please or displease him, and thus 
rendering the justice of inspiration. Thus he at 
length arrived in sight of the chateau of Mendos, 
whose magnificent forest bordered on the road. 
To avoid the burning rays of the sun he turned 
into an avenue with which he was acquainted and 
by which he could as quickly reach the village. It 
was one of the most lovely days of summer, the 





hedges were crowned with flowers and the forest 
echoed with the songs of birds. The woad- 
cutters, encamped in leafy tents, were transform- 
ing the wood that had been felled into various 
utensils for the household. Don Joseph decided 
that when this land became his own he would 
make improvements on a plan known only to him- 
self. He even went so far as to trace in pencil on 
a corner of his parchment the design of a hamlet 
for the woodmen, which should combine the use- 
ful and the picturesque. On reaching the prairies, 
he found that the irrigation might be extended ; 
and he made an estimate of the increase which 
might thereby be realized. He was still more de» 
lighted with the vineyards, in regard to which he 
recollected a number of Horatian verses and some 
passages of the Holy Scriptures, which led natu- 
rally to that controverted problem whether the 
first wines were red or white. As to the wheat 
fields, he decided that he would transform them 
into pastures for his flocks and reduce some heath 
land into tillage. 

At this point in his scheming, as an owner of the 
estate, a quick, imperious voice demanded who 
had given him leave to cross the fields of Mendos. 
Turning round he saw a youth, whose costume 
indicated elevated rank. He was mounted on an 
Andalusian charger, richly caparisoned and mar- 
velously beautiful. Don Joseph having spent the 
time in gazing which he should have used in an- 
swering him, the youth impatiently renewed his 
question. The Doctor of Salamanca smiled at 
him with that confident and placid air which 
power imparts. 

‘Is there any need of leave,” 
an estate that has no master ?” 

‘* Who informed you this has none ” 
cavalier. 

‘‘Those who told me that Perez Cavallos was to 
sell it this very day.” 

‘‘Then you come to see it as a purchaser ?” 

** Yes, as a purchaser.” 

‘ And do you know what they ask for it ”” 

‘*T intend to ascertain immediately.” 

‘ The estimate is 400,000 gold crowns.” 

‘*Tt is worth more than that.” 

The young man, laughing, said: ‘t Well, here is 
an opulent purchaser! He travels very modestly 
for one of his fortune.” 

“Tt is my habit,” answered Don Joseph, in a 
lordly tone, ‘‘ to travel on foot.” 

**Too great humility!’ rejoined the rider. 
‘** Your lordship would look better on my horse.” 

‘*“Do you think so?” said the Doctor, smitten 
with a sudden fancy. 

‘‘So much so,” continued the cavalier, with in- 
creasing raillery, ‘‘ that I am tempted to dismount 
and let you take my place.” 

‘*T WILL,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘ that you now 
do it !” 

The horse reared instantly and threw its rider 
on the grass. 

‘You have frightened my horse!” he cried, as 
he arose in anger. 

‘**T have aided you in fulfilling your intention,” 
said Don Joseph, who had taken the bridle and 
was just about to mount the charger. 

Approaching him with his whip, the young man 
eried, ‘‘ Back, sir, or I will strike you !” 

The blood rushed into the forehead of Don 
Joseph. 

‘The signor forgets that he is speaking to an 
hidalgo, and that he, too, carries a sword.” 

‘*Then let us see how you can use it,” said the 
eavaliér, drawing his own, and advancing on the 
Doctor. 

On any other occasion Don Joseph would have 
sought for reconciliation ; but the menace of the 
youth had stirred his bile, and the certainty of 
having nothing to fear gave him unwonted cour- 
age. He thought, moreover, that his adversary 
needed a lesson, and he willed to give him a 
wound that would lead him to reflect upon the 
impropriety of his conduct. His will was followed 
instantly by its effect. The young man let his 
sword fall with a ery of agony. Don Joseph, sure 
of having willed but a slight wound, gave him- 
self no concern at all about it; but, asking the 
pardon of the cavalier and saying that he bore no 
grudge against him, mounted his horse, saluted 
him, and trotted towards the village to attend the 
sale. 


said he, ‘‘ to visit 
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replied the 


CHAPTER IV. 


What had now transpired intensified the good 
opinion Don Joseph entertained of his own merit. 
He had mystified and wounded a man. He was 
equally delighted with his wit and bravery. He 
was certain now that he could break down every 
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barrier and subdue all pride. He had already so 
habituated himself to this thought that it gave 
him no astonishment. The only thing that trou- 
bled him was the idea of opposition. This he 
could not endure; he regarded it as a revolt 
against legitimate rights. Thus, in passing 
through the village, he was on the point of knock- 
ing down a muleteer who was not quick enough 
in giving him the way. The instinct of tyranny 
was increasing constantly as a rising tide. 

He presented himself to Perez Cavallos, much 
less as a purchaser who asks for conditions, than 
as an owner who comes to take possession, Un- 
fortunately, Perez declared to him, after saluta- 
tion, that the Chateau of Mendos was not to be 
sold. The disappointment of the Doctor may be 
easily conceived. That domain for which he had 
already meditated so many changes and improve- 
ments might yet escape him. It might be all over 
with the freaks of his imagination and his Hora- 
tian reminiscences. Was it possible that he whose 
will was becoming the supreme law could meet 
with disappointment? The idea of opposition to 
his will made him indignant, and with haughti- 
ness he demanded why the estate was not to be 
sold. 

** Because,” said Perez, ‘‘ Don Henriquez, the 
nephew of the late Count, has just come into pos- 
session of two great fortunes and this has de- 
cided him to keep the lands of Mendos.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Don Joseph, ‘‘though a 
very great offer should be made for them ?” 

** He will refuse it.” 

** Are you sure ?”” 

‘*He himself told me so this very morning. 

**Ts he then here ?” 

‘*He just now left on horseback for the cha- 
teau.” 

Don Joseph saw that it was the unknown cava- 
lier whom he had wounded, and he exclaimed, 
‘* What, he!” 

“Don Henriquez,” said the natary, ‘is very 
intent on keeping the estate for the sake of hunt- 
ing in the autumn.” 

‘“*Gracious !” said the doctor to himself, “I 
should have so wounded him that he would have 
had no expectation of enjoying it,” and then he 
added audibly, ‘‘ sucha motive might not prevent 
Don Henriquez from accepting certain proposi- 
tions.” 

““The land pleases him,” replied the notary, 
‘and I must say that it combines every advan- 


” 


tage. First, an admirable location!” . . . 
“T know it!” returned Don Joseph brusquely. 
‘Woods, fields, gardens,” . . . 


“T have seen them,” interposed anew the doc- 
tor, whose desires these words inflamed. 

** Yes, indeed,” returned Perez, ‘‘ but what the 
signor has perhaps not seen, is the interior of the 
chateau itself, since the embellishments made by 
the count. There is in the first place a gallery of 
paintings by our great masters.” 

‘Paintings !” repeated Don Joseph, “I have 
always adored paintings, still I like statuary bet- 
ter.” 

“The chateau is filled with it.” 

‘Ts it pessible !” 

‘Without speaking of the library !” 

‘Is there a library ?” cried the doctor. 

‘Of thirty thousand volumes.” 

Don Joseph made a gesture of despair. ‘‘ And 
such a treasure would be lost,” continued he, 
‘this arsenal of science would come into the 
hands of an ignoramus, for such, I know, Don 
Henriquez must be.” 

The notary shrugged his shoulders. 

“Eh! eh!” said he, ‘his honor knows what a 
young nobleman, rich and fond of pleasure, is.” 

‘“Yes ! I’m sure of that,” said the doctor, ‘he is 
A scaptgrace.” 

‘* He has some good points,” replied the notary, 
*“he has many good points ; he is only a little too 
hasty, and this has led him already into several 
affairs of honor.” 

“That is it,” returned the doctor, “a quarreler, 
a duelist, I cannot doubt it,” and he added to 
himself, ‘depriving him of the hand that held 
the sword was justice.” 

‘**Age,” answered Perez, ‘“ will correct his rash- 
ness, and I also hope his prodigality. In spite of 
his wealth, he is always in want of money. He 
has already exacted of the farmers of his uncle 
all arrearages.” 

** And they have paid them ?” 

“Yes, but with much trouble, for the harvests 
have been scanty.” 

“This is cruelty,” cried indignantly Don Jos- 
eph ; ‘‘ what ! oppress poor people wanting every- 
thing when one has the fortune of a prince; a 





chateau with paintings, statues and a library of 
thirty thousand volumes! Such a man is a real 
scourge, and I would, for the interests of hu- 
manity, that Spain should be delivered of his 
presence, : 

Here he was interrupted by the step of a ser- 
vant who threw himself, all out of breath, into 
the room. 





CHAPTER V. 

“What's the matter ?” demanded Perez. 

‘*A misfortune,” cried the servant, ‘‘a mis- 
fortune. Don Henriquez has just been fight- 
ing !” 

** What, again ?” 

‘Yes, sir, and he has been wounded.” 

* Dangerously ?” 

** No, sir, but as-he tried to pursue his enemy he 
fell, and so aggravated his wound that he fainted 
in the road.” 

‘* And they have just now found him there ?” 

‘Yes, sir, and a coachman, without seeing him, 
drove over him, crushing his right arm.” 

‘*Good heavens !” 

‘‘But they took him up to bring him here.” 

‘Then he is safe.” 

* Ah, no! while just now coming through the 
court, beneath the scaffold where the masons are 
at work, a great stone fell and struck him 
dead |” ‘ 

Don Joseph started back as if before some 
hideous phantom. Everything was of his own 
doing. First, he had willed for Don Henriquez a 
severer wound so as to render him unfit for hunt- 
ing; then, the loss of the hand that held his 
sword ; and finally, death itself for the interest of 
the people. 

The three successive accidents were the imme- 
diate results of his three wishes. Thus after 
having tortured and maimed this man, he had 
actually killed him! He endeavored to reject the 
idea as impossible ; but at that very moment the 
door opened and four men entered bearing the 
lifeless and bloody body of Don Henriquez. 

The doctor could not endure the spectacle. He 
felt asudden shivering in his body, and everything 
around him disappeared, he found him- 
self on the straw in the garret of the innkeeper, 
opposite the broken window in the roof through 
which the rays of the sun were shining. 

His first emotion was one of delight from having 
escaped such a terrible vision; then the remem- 
brance of what had occurred the previous even- 
ing came to him and be understood it all. The 
potion, taken on the faith of the Moorish doc- 
tor, was one of those powerful narcotics which, 
exalting our faculties during sleep, turn into 
dreams our habitual thoughts and feelings. What 
he had taken for reality was but a nocturnal 
vision. 

Don Joseph meditated long in silence. Then 
taking up the roll of parchment which had re- 
mained upon his pillow, and coming to the sen- 
tence which he had despised the night before, he 
read it over several times and then with much 
emotion said, ‘‘I thought that in order to be 
happy it was enough to have the power to do as 
one might will, without considering that the un- 
restrained will of man proceeds from pride to ex- 
travagance, from extravagance to tyranny, and 
from tyranny to cruelty. Alas! the Moorish doc- 
tor is right. OUR WEAKNESS IS A PROVIDENTIAL 
BARRIER WHICH GOD SETS UP AGAINST OUR 
FOLLY.” 

This dream so well profited Don Joseph as to 
lead him to accept more patiently his humble for- 
tune; and he died a long time afterwards, as 
second major domo in the chateau of which he 
hoped one time to become the master. 





&“ MEUM ET TUUM, 
(The four kinds of men according to the Talmud.) 
By T. S. D. 


ANKIND may all be measured by this sign— 
ph. The way in which their daily lives define 
The spirit of these two words—* min¢ and thine.” 


Of lowest rank that grasping mortal is, 
At heart a robber, full of cruelties, 
Who claims both “ mine and thine” as wholly his. 


And low enough, gauged by this subtie line, 
That justice, clutching after fee and fine, 
Which cries,—** Take that thine is—but touch not mine!” 


Then comes a nature born of nobler blood, 
With impulse generous for the common good, 
Who counts, “ mine thine—thine mine”—in brotherhood. 


But only on that kingly face doth shine, 
The radiant proof of lineage divine, 
_ Who saith, ** All mine is thine—as thine is thine!" 





THE DEATH OF A THINKER. 
By CHARLES L. BRACE. 


N the death of Prof. J. FE. Cairnes the world 
loses a subtle thinker aud an honest and he- 
roic man. : 

Few in this country can realize the peculiar 
service done by him in our cause during the early 
part of the civil war. Everything then depended 
on a correct English public opinion. The French 
Emperor was secretly pressing the English gov- 
ernment for a recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy. A powerful party in England ardently 
desired the overthrow of the Union. The national 
feeling became aroused by the Trent affair. Large 
masses of workingmen were suffering intensely 
through the withdrawal of cotton from European 
markets. At any moment, some rash act on our 
part might plunge us into a contest with Great 
Britain—a struggle which would have probably 
prolonged the war of the rebellion for years, have 
destroyed our commerce and bankrupted the na- 
tion. The English atmosphere was full of fallacies 
in regard to our civil war. 

Many worthy people believed that it was a 
struggle of protection with free trade ; others held 
it to be a war of Northern democracy against 
Southern aristocrac? ; others still, a mere selfish 
contest on the part of the North to get possession 
of more territory. The element of slavery was 
left out of view in many of the British analyses of 
the dispute between North and South. The main 
anti-slavery current in Great Britain was some- 
how early turned away from the side of the Union. 
Nor is this much to be wondered at, if we recall 
the peculiar tone which Mr. Seward impressed on 
our diplomacy, and the utterances of many of our 
pro-slavery generals in the early years of the 
struggle. The average mind of Europe could 
hardly be expected to see more in the contest 
than our diplomats and military leaders indicated. 
The intelligent middle classes of Great Britain 
were beginning to drift wrongly in their judg- 
ments on the war. It became of great consequence 
to set these judgments right. To affect the En- 
glish mind, it must be done by some person 
writing impartially, and dealing closely with facts 
and principles. This was accomplished by Prof. 
Cairnes in his book on the ‘‘Slave Power.” He 
there made a thorough investigation into the re- 
lations of the North and South on the question of 
slavery, since the foundation of the government. 
He showed that slavery and slavery alone had 
been the dividing wedge in the otherwise admira- 
ble structure of union and administration. He 
traced the bold and incessant advances of the 
Slave Power during the previous thirty years, and 
proved that, unless vigorously opposed, it would 
ultimately gain possession not only of all the 
powers of the United States government, but 
would extend its military rule over Mexico and 
the Spanish West Indies, and become a power 
which would be a terror and scourge to the world, 
Prof. Cairnes made it evident to British readers, 
that the cause of the Union was no selfish and 
ambitious cause, but the cause of liberty and mo- 
rality everywhere. His reasoning was supported 
by accurate historical facts and statistical data. 
The work, though inspired by true feeling, was 
close and logical, and a fit production for an able 
economist. It was not rendered less effective to the 
English mind by the author’s manifest belief in the 
impossibility of a military success on the part of 
the North. To Americans of the North, it seemed 
the most thorough and accurate exposition yet 
made on either side of the Atlantic of the true 
merits of their cause. 

It is safe to say that in England it produced 
almost a mental revolution in a large class, Hence- 
forth the fallacies in use against the Union 
throughout England were easily made clear to 
the popular mind. A true appreciation of our 
struggle spread through the middle and under- 
classes. And, as in these days, public opinion 
guides fleets and armies, the government (even if 
so inclined) or the aristocracy of England did not 
venture to go so far as to recognize a slave-con- 
federacy as an independent power, or to openly 
enter into alliance with it. 

The present writer first met Prof. Cairnes just 
after the assassination of President Lincoln, when 
the whole current of opinion in England was 
turning in favor of the Union. For the first time, 
probably, since writing his book, he had the sen- 
sation new to an English Liberal of being on the 
winning side on the American question. 

We found him an exceedingly agreeable com- 
panion, with an Irish vivacity and singularly acute 
and subtle habits of thought. He was naturally, 
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in his religious thinking, touched by the skepti- 
cism of the day, but yet very open to religious 
impressions. 

We met him again in subsequent years fre- 
quently, and corresponded with him. He has 
gradually risen to the front rank of English econ- 
omists. Mr. Mill, with his characteristic generos- 
ity, deferred to him on many points, and appeared 
to look to him for suggestions on abstruse and 
difficult questions. Many Americans will recall 
the dinner of the Club of Political Economy in 
London. where, after a long discussion on a re- 
fined point of economy, the chairman, Mr. Mill, 
publicly acknowledged that Prof. Cairnes alone 
had explained the problem whose solution he 
and others had missed. Yet the latter never pos- 
sessed the great breadth and simple charity of his 
distinguished friend. He was prone to make too 
subtle distinctions. He dwelt too much on the 
abstruse and difficult points of his science. His 
style, too, had not the simple purity and lucidity” 
of his great master. 

And yet, owing perhaps to his personal experi- 
ence, he avoided what many consider the weak- 
nesses in Mill's reasonings; his remedies, for 
instance, for pauperism in inquleating self-control 
to the laboring population, and his tendency to 
estimate woman asa kind of passionless man, and 
the theories of society he drew from these points 
of view. Mr. Cairnes believed in a modified form 
of female suffrage, but he did not augur from it 
such great blessings to the world as did his friend: 
and there were many reforms he would urge first. 

His last work, which has appeared recently in 
this country, on Biblical Economy, is a capital 
instance of the writer’s subtlety of thought and 
refinement of reasoning. To his friends, it arouses 
the more admiration, in that it has been thought 
out and executed under the tortures of the rack. 
For years, Mr. Cairnes, who, when we first knew 
him was a model of activity and vigor, has been 
a helpless, rheumatie invalid; wheeled about by 
others in chairs, hardly able to help himself, and 
under incessant agony of pain. During these 
bodily tortures, the clear brain has worked on, 
spun its delicate fibers of speculation, contributed 
new thoughts in a science where the best minds 
of Europe are incessantly at work, and the help- 
less invalid has been able to move the whole 
universe of thought. In all his pain, no murmur 
or complaint has escaped the thinker, shut up in 
his narrow cage of torture. We have a letter 
from him, a short time before his death, full of the 
vigor of his youth. The admiration of a world of 
thinkers will follow the heroic scholar to his rest- 
ing-place, and the gratitude of a nation he aided 
in its life and death struggles will cling round his 
memory. 








FENELON AND MADAME GUYON, 


4 ENELON, Archbishop of Cambray, was con- 

fessedly one of the most holy, learned, and 
eloquent prelates of the Christian Church. He 
was tutor of the oldest son of Louis XIV. of 
France, and high in the favor of the Court ; yet, 
in the very zenith of his fame, he was called to 
suffer an ordeal of persecution and of calumny that 
well-nigh resulted in his ruin. 

In the year 1687 he formed an acquaintance with 
the celebrated Madame Guyon, whose peculiar 
religious views were at that time exciting marked 
and universal attention. Attracted by the deep 
and rich spirituality of her sentiments, and by the 
noble unworldliness of her pure and simple life, 
this acquaintance ripened into friendship. 

In the earlier years Madame Guyon had for a 
father-confessor a monk—Father Lacombe by 
name—a man of wild and enthusiastic nature, 
who carried the religious views alluded to 
to a dangerous extreme. When the tide of malice 
against Madame Guyon rose high in courtly cir- 
eles, all the extravaganzas of Lacombe were 
attributed to her also, and she, being of a constant 


book, or to condemn her publicly in his own dio- 

cese. Soon after this, Fenelon published a book 

himself, in which, by citing the authority of the 

mystie writers of the early church, he seemed to 

explain and defend the new teaching. This com- 

pleted the estrangement of the Bishop of Meaux, 

and led to a violent rupture between the two em- 

inent prelates, who had till then been most inti- 

mate friends. 

A formidable clerica! cabal against Fenelon was 

now formed. The displeasure of the Court was 

brought to bear upon him on account of some 

criticisms supposed to be concealed in his 7ele- 

machus, and the war raged so violently that Fen- 

elon was obliged to carry his appeal to Rome. A 

commission was appointed by the Pope to examine 

the volume which was the cause of the contention. 

In the deluge of pamphlets that followed an un- 

scrupulous attempt was made to involve the per- 
sonal reputation of Fenelon with the supposed 
irregularities of Madame Guyon. At this juncture 
it was resolved by his enemies to revive the former 
connection of Madame Guyon with Father La- 
combe, seeking, by thus slandering Madame 
Guyon, to injure and wound Fenelon. 

Father Lacombe had been confined for nine or 
ten years in the castle of Lourdes. It is certain 
that his writings betray a heated imagination, 
eapable of cherishing the most absurd illusions. 
A long captivity had increased the natural im- 
becility of his understanding. His last act of 
madness was the writing of a letter to a bishop, 
in which he seemed to avow the most culpable 
relations with Madame Guyon. He was soon in- 
duced or forced to write a letter to Madame 
Guyon, in which he entreated her ‘‘to join with 
him in confessing their mutual errors and sins 
and seek forgiveness.”” When the letter was read 
to Madame Guyon (for she was not allowed to 
take it into her hand) she denied the truth of the 
charge, and said, with great calmness and dignity, 
‘*Father Lacombe must have become an idiot.” 
Notwithstanding her denial, she was immediately 
hurried to the Bastile, and the fatal letter was 
despatched to Rome to do its legitimate work on 
the minds of the Pope and the Cardinals. Fora 
time all seemed dark. 

A nephew of Archbishop Bossuet wrote : ‘‘ These 
are the very arguments we want. These letters 
will make more impression than twenty theo- 
logical demonstrations.” 

The archbishop now came out openly against 
Fenelon. He published a book, consisting chiefly 
of manuscripts of various kinds, which had been 
entrusted to him in confidence by Madame Guyon. 
Letters also, full of tenderness and deference, 
which Fenelon had addressed to himself when he 
regarded Bossuet as his father, his friend and his 
master in theology. It contained also comments 
upon a confidential letter to Madame Maintenon, 
in which Fenelon had poured out his soul. This 
book, which appeared to tell so much, seemed, 
from motives of delicacy, to suppress more, and 
the dark and mysterious hints thrown out by 
Bossuet concerning the relations of Madame Guyon 
and Lacombe implied the possibility of terrible 
revelations. A deep and sacred melancholy took 
possession of all hearts, and the general impres- 
sion seemed to be that ‘‘ virtue was but a name if 
Fenelon was not virtuous.” 

Fenelon himself remained calm and tranqvil. 
The serenity and peace that characterized his 
whole demeanor challenged the wonder and ad- 
miration even of his enemies. For a long time he 
preserved entire silence, making no reply to these 
vile attacks. At length a faithful friend, who 
had long represented his cause in Rome, made 
the most earnest appeal to him to break this 
ominous silence, assuring him that all his friends 
agreed in the necessity of his replying to the 
charges of his enemies, who were boldly saying, 
‘*Look at this pious prelate! His conduct is 
about being exposed ; his genius will not extricate 
him from this embarrassment.” 





and noble nature, would not denounce or repudi- 
ate one to whom she owed much. The great 
Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, wrote a volume at- 
tacking the heresies of her book, and the outery 
against her was almost universal. Fenelon, who 
never lost confidence in her purity of life, or the 
essential innocence of her doctrines, boldly de- 


fended her, and refused to join in a crusade to 
which he was summoned “ against a poor captive 


woman,” as he writes to Madame Maintenon, 


“oppressed with sorrows and indignities.” He 
made careful examination of her writings, and 


strict inquiry into all the details of her practice, 


and being fully convinced of her piety and her 
innocence, he refused to put his name to Bossuet’s 


Thus adjured, Fenelon made his reply—not, 
however, before the hope of his enemies of wound- 
ing him through the supposed criminality of Fa- 
ther Lacombe and Madame Guyon had been sud- 
denly overthrown. The excitement of the monk 
Lacombe had speedily developed into insanity, 
and he died at the asylum uttering the ravings of 
madness. 
finement, and the last stain of suspicion removed 
from her name. 

The reply of Fenelon to Bossuet produced the 
most remarkable effect. 


Madame Guyon was released from con-’ 


His bitter complaint of 
the violation, on the part of Bossuet, of the 
secresy of private letters, and the betrayal of the 


pecting reliance he was indebted for all those 
manuscripts which he had used to overwhelm her, 
commended itself to the conscience and sense of 
honor of all the best people of France, and in- 
flicted on Bossuet serious injury. In conclusion 
Fenelon uttered this remarkable defiance : 

“Tf the Archbishop of Meaux possesses any other proof or 
writing that he can allege against me, I conjure him not to 
make a whispered secret of it, which is worse than absolute 
publication. J entreat him to send the whole to Rome, that 
it may be quickly communicated to me by order of the Pope. 
I thank God I have nothing to fear from anything that may 
be legally communicated and examined. Ihave only to dread 
vague rumors and unsupported allegations.” 

It would be difficult, says Fenelon’s biographer, 
to convey an idea of the sudden revolution caused 
by this reply. In proportion to the strength of 
the suspicions excited by the insinuations of Bos- 
suet was the delighted astonishment at the facility 
with which Fenelon dispersed them all, elucidat- 
ed circumstances, and displayed his virtue in all 
its luster. 

The effect produced in Rome was the same as in 
Paris. The cause that had seemed hopeless now 
towered in the ascendant. The demon of slander 
never raised head again in this case, and the name 
of Fenelon will remain to all time a proverb for 
virtue, piety, and consecrated genius throughout 
the Christian world. 





A DAY IN LITCHFIELD. 
By CorNeEuivus Brett. 


\7 O matter how agreeable the accompaniments 
=e of a journey by rail, your errand must be a 
sad one if the brakeman’s hoarse voice, calling 
the station which is to end it, is not a welcome 
sound. 

Especially pleasant is it after five hours of jolt- 
ing and cinders (though for two hours every turn 
of our serpentine course has opened a new surprise 
in the romantic scenery of the Shepang River) to 
find ourselves once more on foot, and to be light- 
ed by the street lamps of Litchfield to a friendly 
shelter. 

With the morning comes the sun, breaking 
through the overhanging clouds and shining 
through the glorious old elms, which have been 
well washed by recent showers, and now sparkle 
with ten thousand diamond drops. The effects of 
light and shade which the day affords cannot be 
surpassed, and Litchfield has put on her finest 
garb. 

It is hard to tell of which the average resident 
is the prouder—the quiet beauty of the present 
village, as she sits like a queen, crowned with 
verdure on the hill-top, or the historic associations 
which cluster around the great names of her for- 
mer citizens. Many of the dwellings which formed 
their homes are still standing. Time has made 
few changes in the buildings of Litchfield. The 
carpenters long since moved away in disgust. 
The painters must have staid a little longer, for 
although the smell of new paint,.so prevalent in 
our mushroom villages, is not discovered here, 
yet every dwelling glistens as if only yesterday a 
coat of the ‘‘ Averill best chemical” had been laid 
upon it. The masons followed the carpenters 
when the last chimney was built: in fact it is 
doubtful whether ‘‘masonry” as an institution 
ever flourished in the land of wooden pillars and 
clap-boards. 

The modern edifices can almost be counted on 
the fingers. The Congregationalists have a beau- 
tiful temple, erected within the last five years. 
The old church, in which Dr. Lyman Beecher 
preached for sixteen years, stood in the center of 
the public square ; but the villagers were envious 
of the obstruction, and in 1829 put the new-church 
on a lot facing the common. This building hav- 
ing been worn out in the good service, was igno- 
miniously moved around the corner, to give place 
to the more ornamental structure. 

Then the Lake House near the depot is a tall, 
modern ‘earavansary, Where many of our citizens 
rusticate during the heated term. 

But although Litchfield seems to have been fin- 
ished so long ago, it is a job well done, by work- 
men that need not be ashamed. 

The original settlers went from the seaboard in 
1715, just as nowadays men go “out West” from 
Iowa to Idaho for want of ‘‘ elbow room.” 

Having purchased from the Indians a certain 
tract, they divided it between them. 

A level plateau, 1100 feet above the Sound, was 
selected as the site of the village. It is about two 
miles long, and for the most part just wide enough 
for a single street and the building lots on either 
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slope to Bantam Glen, while on the west there is 
a descent to the railroad level. 

The old Post-road, from Boston to New York, as 
it crosses the hill, expands like the Hudson at 
Tappan Zeo, into an avenue, with three islands 
of green lawn in the middle ; and divides the vil- 
lage into halves. 

Here the same stores from which the fathers 
bought display their tempting wares. Here the 
court-house, with the slightest hint at a Grecian 
porch, stands as the representative of Connecticut 
justice. Here also are the capacious inns, relics 
of the good old days when stage-coaches drew up 
before their ever open doors, and zealous deacons 
came out on the Lord's day to hunt through the 
‘* Mail ” for ungodly passengers. 

Running out at right angles from this West 
street are the two main avenues of residence. 

‘hese are perfect boulevards, of magnificent width, 
and the trees planted in four regular rows stretch 
out in an enchanting vista. On the warmest day 
in midsummer there is shade on the hard gravel 
walks, and the dust must rise very high to pass 
from the central roadway across the strip of green 
to the houses on either side. We look in vain 
on these streets, or anywhere else in the village, 
for that matter, for any indications of poverty. 
And on the other hand, if there be great wealth it 
must be deposited in the bank ; certainly it is not 
expended on exterior decoration. There are none 
of the castles of marble and brownstone which 
look out on the Hudson River. There are no 
French roofs, and few Gothic cottages such as 
line the streets of suburban villages. But instead 
of these there are rows of plain rectangular struct- 
ures of frame; many of them built a century ago, 
and still white as white can be. All these stand 
back from the fences, with an elm or two planted 
by some good old ancestor when the house was 
built, and now throwing a pleasant shade over 
the hammock swinging easily beneath. Elbow 
room is still preserved by the gardens between 
the houses. Here are the hardy annuals which 
the short New England summer will perfect, and 
in the midst of them, like aristocratic lords among 
the commonalty, rarer exotics in exclusive green 
tubs are brought out to enjoy the sun. There the 
full-tasseled corn stands in rows of inviting sweet- 
ness, while the late marrowfats clamber up the 
dead bush and blossom with fair promise of good 
things to come. 

The monotony of the plainer dwellings is broken 
by the more stately mansion, with curiously 
carved wood-work, wide piazzas, and Corinthian 
or Ionic pillars. What changes have these eaves 
dropped upon since on the bare hill-top these 
foundations were laid ! 

On South Street stands St. Michael’s Church, or- 
ganized in 1745, and now so liberally endowed, by 
the bequests of parishioners, that it has been 
proposed to divide the diocese of Connecticut, 
and make Litchfield, like its namesake on the 
other side of the water, a cathedral city. Here 
alkko we find the ‘‘ Wolcott Mansion,” built by 
Oliver Wolcott, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. This hospitable roof once 
gave shelter for a night to,Gen. George Washing- 
ton, who tarried here on his way from Boston, to 
join the army in the Highlands. The Wolcotts 
still rejoice in its possession. Near to this historie 
spot Judge Woodruff of New York occupies a 
summer residence ; and still further to the south 
is the vacation home of the Rev. Dr. Duffie, Chap- 
lain of Columbia College. 

On North Street we pass one of the notable 
relics of the revolutionary era: it is known as the 
Talmage House, and was formerly the property 
of Col. Benjamin Talmage, one of the bravest 
officers in the patriot army. It is now occupied 
by Mrs. Curtis Noyes, of New York. 

Still further on is the Gould property, now the 








sumer retreat of Prof. Hoppin of Yale College. . 


In its grounds formerly stood the celebrated Law 
School, which, being founded in 1784, was for a 
long time the leading institution of the nation. 
Many of our most celebrated lawyers, from the 
South as well as North, have called it Alma 
Mater. 

It was a disappointment not to find on its old 
North Street site the Beecher parsonage. The 
elms which shaded it still stand, but they seem 
like children bereft of a parent, and there is a 
mournful, willow-like weep in the long drooping 
branches. The house was moved, only & year or 
two ago, and was added to a rambling group of 
buildings about Dr. Buell’s retreat for the insane. 
Its interior has been altered, but the room on the 
first floor, where the editor of the Christian Union 


_first saw the light of day, is untouched. The 





study, also, though its arched window under the 
peaked roof no longer looks out on the lake and 
distant Mount Tom, is not materially changed. 

But O Tempora! O Mores! the Beecher House 
has degenerated with the times, for right there, in 
the living-room of this New England parsonage, 
in the place of cradle and the work-basket piled 
high with darned stockings, stands a billiard table, 
with inviting balls and cues. 

We met on our way a gray-haired sire who had 
sat under the preaching of Dr. Beecher. He re- 
membered well the installation in 1810, when Dr. 
Dwight of Yale came on to preach the sermon; 
nor did he forget the first sermon of the new pas- 
tor, from the text, ‘‘ 1 am determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and hiim 
crucified.” ‘* He told us then,” said the father in 
Israel, ‘‘ that he was going to preach the gospel 
and not meddle with any of our quarrels.” ** But,” 
said an irreverent bystander, ‘‘ didn’t he scare you 
with his hell and damnation?’ ‘‘Oh, no,” said 
the aged believer, as a smile of faith in a sin- 
pardoning God lighted up his ashy countenance, 
“that eould not frighten me.” ‘* Perfect love 
casts out fear.” 

In Litchfield Ethan Allen, the hero of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, was born. Here Aaron 
Burr made his home for many years. Hither was 
sent for safe-keeping the leaden statue of George 
III., which was thrown from its pedestal in Bowl- 
ing Green, New York, by the New York Liberty 
Boys. The charge of the property in its statu- 
esque shape being too great a responsibility for 
the women of the town, they chopped it in pieces, 
an the lead into bullet molds and made cart- 
ridges for their sons and brothers in the field. 

We talked over all these legends as a merry 
stage load of us were enjoying an afternoon drive. 
We made a complete circuit of the village by way 
of Chestnut Hill and Bantam Lake. 

We pass on our way the luxuriant pastures, 
where graze the Alderneys of Farmer Starr, who 
sends to New York his famous “dollar a pound 
butter.” We tarry to pick a shell or two from 
the lake shore. We stop on the road from the 
lake to take in that view of the village whence 
the two spires of St. Michael’s and the Congrega- 
tional Church appear to merge in one. And then 
we breathe a prayer to heaven, that the taber- 
nacles of all true worshippers may be pitched on 
such a height. On the spot where distinguishing 
characteristics are lost in the essential unity of all 
who bélieve in Christ will he, the Lord of glory, 
be transfigured ; and as we turn from the prospect, 
with love beaming eyes, we will see ‘‘ Jesus only.” 

As the sun sets we are gaily driving once more 
under the arching elms, and so ends, in golden 
splendor streaming from the western sky, our day 
in Litchfield. 





SOMETHING TO WORRY ABOUT. 
By Mrs. Ameria E. BARR. 

*“ We are as it pleases God; and sometimes as it displeases 
him.” 

ORRYING is just the thing in life that is 

not needful ; for one worry can as effectu- 

ally spoil its savor as one aching nerve can make 

the whole body sick. Yet there are undoubtedly 

self-tormentors who feel a kind of luxury in hav- 

ing something to worry about, and who even ele- 

vate into a virtue their depressing faculty of al- 

ways being ‘‘ prepared for the worst,” though 

their preparation never in any degree arms them 
against impending misfortune. 

However, the troubles that the worrier foresees 
are seldom real ones: they are only chimeras with 
the proportions of giants and the substance of 
phantoms, yet to the unhappy evokers of them 
they are at times very real horrors; and when it 
is ‘‘ their hour” a sensible person will not try to 
fight foes as intangible as ghosts. The paroxysm 
being on, worriers must be allowed to make them- 
selves as miserable as they desire ; any allusion to 
the sufferings of others will be set down as indif- 
ference to theirs, and an effort to cheer them 
would be an impertinent doubt of their judgment 
and foresight; for the true worrier will allow 
nothing for favorable probabilities, and will suffer 
nothing to go by faith. 

If they are expert, all times and places will 
supply fresh material. In the summer there is 
the heat and the dogs and the hydrophobia. In 
the winter the cold and the price of coal and the 
slides on the sidewalks. If there is a pleasure 
party at home, they know the parlor chimney will 
smoke or the ice cream be too late. If abroad, 
there is nothing between heaven and earth but a 
series of obtruding wrongs and anxieties. The 





steamer is a prison with the chance of being 
drowned, the train goes too quick, the luggage 
will be lost, the money was wrongly changed, the 
bill was a shameful swindie. They fix on some 
particular worry that can carried along and 
come in when all others fail—such as the certainty 
that everything is going to destruction at home; 
they make a hobby of this and trot it out even in 
Venetian streets and among the glorious high 
places of the Alps. 

People grow weary in well doing, preachers 
even get enough of preaching, but worriers never 
tire. That no one believes their report does not 
in the least discourage them ; they will start the 
irritating subject just as unctuously and anxiousky 
the one hundredth time as they did the first. 
They even seem to have a pleasure in establishing 
a kind of mental raw that makes every one wince 
at the slightest allusion to it. And yet with a 
complaisance more provoking than all the rest 
they will assume the credit of everything that 
goes well, assert that they are perfectly exhausted 
with the care of the whole party, and very likely 
on their return tell every one in confidence that 
they were worried to death by everybody else's 
peculiarities and carelessness. 

Perhaps here some purely personal interrogato- 
ries may be put as to my knowledge of worrying 
tactics. I assure my readers I gained them in 
the disciplinary manner common to all moral edu- 
cation. They don’t come by nature. I have no 
worrying gift. I don’t worry, but I have been wor- 
ried. Those who have known great calamities, 
real, heart-breaking losses and griefs, are not 
worriers. The presence of a great sorrow hushes 
all fretful complaining. Little things ‘* don't sig- 
nify * when the home is breaking up or the grave 
open. 

A genuine depression of spirits, the result of 
religious doubts or real calamities, is worthy of 
our tenderest sympathy ; but this never shows it- 
self in fidgety, querulous loquacity. Poor Cow- 
per, ‘“‘hunted all through the night season” by 
fears he wrestled against with strong prayers and 
tears, John Bunyan in jail, feeling “as if the sun 
that shone in the heavens did grudge to give him 
light, and as if the stones in the streets and the 
tiles upon the houses did bend themselves against 
him,” were not worrying—they were ‘drinking of 
that same cup that was drained to the dregs on 
Mount Calvary. Though God had slain these 
men they would have trusted in him. 

But worriers live under a far lower sky. They 
are such cowards that they will not even trust 
God—unless upon ‘good security.” Now faith 
casts a kind of honor upon God, it shows that we 
believe in his goodness and trust in bis care; but 
worrying tells him to his face that either his will 
to do us good or his power is wanting. Yet to 
argue with worriers is of little use ; convince them 
at every point, and they will settle down the next 
hour into the old vaporing, aggravating credo, 

What remains for them, then? They must 
pray to God and help themselves. No one is 
justified in encouraging a fussy, tormenting anxi- 
ety about trifles. Egotism and selfishness is at 
the bottom of it. If they will remember that 
there is no cause why they should be exempt from 
the little vexations common to humanity, and 
which are part of the universal scheme of things 
relating to the great circumstance—life—they wil 
get at once on to higher ground. For even if 
their depression continue, it is humanized when it 
is no longer selfish and purely personal. 

Sidney Smith’s rule for avoiding worries and 
living in calm cheerfulness was ‘‘to take short 
views of life,” to hold by all that was good in the 
present, and to refuse to look forward to any pos- 
sible change for the worse. I knew a good Chris- 
tian who when he felt himself haunted by indefi- 
nite worrying thoughts took a piece of paper, 
reduced them to writing, and so faced ‘‘ the squad- 
ron of his doubts,” generally finding, too, that 
they vanished as they were mustered. 

There are more than sixty admonitions against 
fear or unnecessary anxiety in the Bible, and these 
so various and yet so positive that a Christian has 
not a legitimate subject for worry left. Certainly 
not on meat and money matters, for he is told, 
‘‘ Behold the fowls of the air, they sow not, nei- 
ther do they reap nor gather into barns, yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they?’ Not perplexities and uncer- 
tainties, for God hath promised, ‘‘I will bring the 
blind by a way that they know not, I will lead 
them in paths they have not known, I will make 
darkness light before them and crooked things 
straight.” Not because our work seems greater 





than our strength, for ‘‘he giveth power to the 
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faint, and to them that have no might he increas- 
eth strength.” 

Have we enemies before whom we tremble? 
‘* If God be for us, who can be against us?” Are 
we in sorrow? ‘I, evenI, am he that comforteth 
you.” Do we fear death? But Jehovah has 
promised to strengthen and sustain us, therefore, 
as has been said, ‘‘ We may smile on the last ene- 
my if God smile on us.” 

If we really believe that God has made us these 
promises, and that he is a God that keeps his 
word, what hindereth us from being always cheer- 
ful? Not as the miller of Dee was cheerful, be- 
cause ‘“‘he cared for nothing and for nobody,” but 
because we believe in God’s good will toward us, 
and his power to make all things work together 
for our good. 

This is the only armor that can defend a wor- 
rying spirit and 

* change by its power 

Every weed into a flower, 

Turn each thistle to a vine, 

Make the bramble eglantine.” 
This only can release the worrier from the slavery 
of looking in one direction and of harboring one 
wretched thought. How narrow must be the 
future of those who cannot lift their thoughts be- 


' yond the horizon of their daily petty cares, for 


heaven is only for those who think of it. 





AT NIGHT. 
By L. G. WARNER. 


\ 7 HAT does it mean far up in the trees, 
When all the world is still, 
And there's hardly the faintest breath of breeze, 
And the flowers nod low by the rill,— 
“* Weet,—tweet ’’? 


The leaves are too sleepy to whisper a word, 
And hushed is the pine’s sad song, 
The stars are so far they can never be heard, 
Though awake the whole night iong,— 
*“ Weet,—tweet.” 


There must be a cradle up in the trees, 
Warm and downy and deep, 
Softly rocked by the loving breeze 
Before it fell asleep,— 
** Weet,—tweet.” 


And the mother,—does mother-love ever rest, 
Be the cradle in cottage or tree ?— 
Feels a start of fear ‘neath her brooding breast, 
And tenderly whispers she, 
* Weet,—tweet.”’ 


Or a little baby-bird dreams, perhaps, 
Some wonderful dream of wings 
Which mother must know, so twixt his naps 
He sleepily, softly sings 
* Weet,—tweet.”* 


What does it mean? ah, they must know 
In the silent cottage-nest, 
For listen ! tenderly, soft aud low, 
In midnight slum bers at rest, 
* Sleep,—sweet.” 








Mountain Morning Bleetings, 
HENRY Warp BEECHER. 





Twin Mountain House, N.H.,  } 
THURSDAY MORNING, August 12, 1875. 5 

HE book of Revelation, if you interpret it 

according to any ordinary rules of criticism such 
as you would apply to a modern book, is not a puzzle 
alone, buta snare. It is absolutely incapable of being 
reduced to the canons of formal criticism. We laugh 
at the story of a professor who, reading Milton’s 
poems, asked, “ Well, what do they prove?” as if 
poetry could be made to demonstrate, like the mathe- 
matics. If we were to talk of pictures in such a way 
as we talk about real estate, or about mathematics, 
every one would feel the incongruity of that; but not 
only is the book of Revelation a group of gorgeous 
pictures, but they are pictures expressed in symbols, 
and to a people to whom symbols were significant; 
and they were in use with them as they are not with 
us, and can never be. Many of the figures which 
strike us incongruously harmonized perfectly with the 
old habit and drift of things; and the design of the 
book of Revelation was to kindle the imagination of 
men who were suffering from persecution and trouble, 
and to awaken in their minds a hope, a courage, a 
confidence, which could not be extinguished by the 
darkness of the night in which they dwelt, and which 
could not be taken out of their hands by any process 
of reasoning. 

There are times in the history of the world when 
men must stand on their feelings and convictions, and 
be absolutely impregnable to the social influences and 
the reasonings which go on around about them; and 
in every age of the Christian world, since the disper- 
sion of the church in Jerusalem, when men have been 
called to give up their homes, their places in life, their 
property and their name, for the sake of Christ, you 


will find that they have betaken themselves to the 
gorgeous figures of this book. It has stood like a light 
in the heaven, and they have steered by it without 
knowing exactly what it was. 

The general effect of the book of Revelation on 
people that are half crazy is to make them wholly 
crazy; for they go to work reasoning about it, and 
undertake to determine what this symbol means, or 
what that symbol means; and so are misled. But if 
one reads the book of Revelation as he would a poem, 
I think the effect on his mind will be very strong in the 
way of impressing him that goodness will be victori- 
ous in the end—that however triumphant violence and 
wickedness may be, it certainly will come to its doom; 
and that virtue, and piety, and faith, and purity, and 
truth, however much overshadowed and pushed to 
the wall, for a time, will in the end be triumphant. 

** And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the 
throne a book written within and on the backside 
{that is to say, it was a roll of paper, and therefore 
could be written on both sides], sealed with seven 
seals.”’ 

{Read 5th cbapter, 2d and 6th verses inclusive.] 

These are personifications; but the moment you at- 
tempt to literalize them you fail. Suppose you were 
to attempt to paint thigscene, as the old painters did? 
You will find, particularly in the Dutch, the Flemish, 
schools, this scene painted. Well, now. the moment 
you see a lamb having seven horns, aud having seven 
eyes, painted and drawn right before you, it becomes 
more than grotesque—it becomes absurd. And yet, 
when you read it without literalizing it, and take the 
general sense that here was symbolized by the figure 
of a lamb, you do not any longer feel that repugnance. 
The witches of Shakespeare are weird and sublime 
in their hideousness until you see them acted on the 
stage; but the moment you embody them, and pait 
them before anybody, aud they become literalized, 
they lose their power on the imagination, and become 
physical representations that are very disgustful. Take 
Ariel, one of the sprites of Shakespeare, and it is grace- 
ful and beautiful as long as you look at it with the 
imagination; but the moment you literalize it, it loses 
its beauty and grace, and becomes repugnant. 

So it is with most of the figures that appertain to 
Ged. There are but two or three of them in Revela- 
tions which are not symbolical; and if you literalize 
them by any mode of description they suffer immeas- 
urably. God is represented as a Lion, as a Root, and 
as a Lamb, within the compass of two verses; and as a 
Lamb he is represented as ‘‘ having seven horns, and 
seven eyes, Which are the seven Spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth.’’ You simply therefore pass 
from the figures into the things signified; as you pass 
from letters into the things that lie in them. 

(Read 7th and 14th verses inclusive.) 





TuESDAY Mornina, August 10; 1875. 

(Read 3d Chapter 1 Cor., Ist and 2d verses.] 

Paul did not deem it his duty to preach all that he 
knew; and still less all the crude fancies or unproved 
speculations in which his mind might have engaged 
him. Had he lived in our day, he would have learned 
from certain men of a hot-house culture that he should 
preach not so much for the edification of his flock as 
for the sake of maintaining his own reputation for 
honesty and frankness. But the teaching of our Sa- 
viour, and of his apostles, was always limited by the 
condition of the recipients. The question was, not 
what a man himself knew, nor how much he could 
say, but how much people could receive, and what 
part of truth it was best to teach. 

The most familiar instance of the wisdom of this is 
that of the household. Every father, every mother, 
who brings up children, knows that teaching in the 
family must be adapted first to childhood, then to 
boyhood, and then to young mauhood. The disclosure 
grows with the receiving power of the scholar. And 
it is so with teaching in general. There is no thought- 
ful man who does not think a great many more things 
than he teaches; but they are speculative, often doubt- 
ful, and they are to be held back. He who teaches 
rightly is he who teaches the things that men can 
understand, and that it is useful for them to under- 
stand. The teacher is one who searches out, and 
develops, and gives to every one a portion in due 
season, and adapts his teaching to the wants} and 
weaknesses, as well as to the knowledge of men. 

Our Saviour, you will recollect, bore the same testi- 
mony in saying that he had many things to teach to 
men which they were not able to bear. 

{Read 11th and 15th verses inclusive.] 

You will remember that he is now writing to the 
world’s builders—the Greeks. If you had stood in 
Corinth, and looked around about you, you would 
have seen magnificent temples, and arcades, with 
beautiful statues, some of them made of marble—the 
poorest; and others—the most precious—made of gold 
andivory. Then, right next to them, you would have 
found coarser and ruder buildings thrown up of com- 
mon building stones; you would have seen all sorts of 
hovels of wood, and often thatched with straw—" hay 
and stubble.” “If any man build upon the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he may build of gold, as the finest statues 
are built here; or, he may build of stone—of marble, 
or of the baser kinds; or, he may build of wood, hay 
and stubble.” If there should happen to be a conflag- 
ration, all the poorer structures would go under, while 
the solid stone would stand; but the foundations of 





all kinds would remain. 





So then, if alman begins in Christ Jesus—not in the 
name, but in those qualities which Christ represents; 
if at the root he stands on those great qualities which 
Christ is the name for, then he may be erroneous in 
many things, yet he shall be saved. His theory may 
be wrong, but his life may be right. His theology 
may be defective, but his faith, his love, and his benef- 
icence may be genuine. It is, after all, the Spirit of 
God in our hearts that makes us salvable. 





Frmay Mornina, August 13, 1875 

[Read Exodus xxxiii. 12-23; xxxiv.1-7.] 

The grandeur and the beauty and the sweetness of 
this delineation of the Divine Nature is felt ever 
without anv contrast, and to this hour: for, though it 
preceded the revelation of God through Jesus Christ 
by thousands of years, yet this same memorial stands 
up far back, and casts down its light through the 
centuries to this hour, undimmed and undiminished. 
Nothing «an be taken from it, and not well can we 
conceive that-anything can be added to it to make out 
the ideal of a splendid Divinity. But those who are 
familiar with the gods that arose in the most polished 
and intellectual period of the most intellectual people 
—namely, the Greeks—that the world ever saw, if 
they will take into consideration the character and 
attributes of those gods—Jupiter, for instance, as the 
chief—will be struck with the difference. While Je- 
hovah represents those moral elements which have 
been more and more received by the moral sense of 
the race for thousands of years, the actions and the 
government of Jupiter, as they are delineated in the 
Greek tragedies and the Greek ethical statements, 
were such as to make him unfit for Sing Sing. There 
is not one single element of justice in the delineations 
of his administration. He was cruel, fitful, revenge- 
ful and lustful. He trampled under foot every one of 
the instincts of humanity. The reverse of the Ten 
Commandments epitomizes the conduct of the Jeho- 
vah of the Greeks. 

While, therefore, the gods of the Greeks represented 
the corruptest side of human nature, in its most 
corrupt moods, to the Jews was gtven a view of the 
reigning Divinity of the universe which had in it those 
fundamental elements of justice, purity, truth, mercy 
and kindness, which have not expended themselves, 
nor changed one whit from that day to this. 

The old mountain on which this scene took place has 
been wasted by time and storms, and the stones on 
which the prophet’s feet stood are in existence no 
more, except as the sand in the valley; but these 
words, spoken, have grown brighter and stronger, and 
they seem nobler to-day than when they were first 
uttered. 





SATURDAY, August 14, 1875. 

[Read Psalm xevii.,lst and 5th verses inclusive.) 

We hare in these five opening verses a remarkable 
instance of the personification of nature, which the 
old Hebrew mind was addicted to more splendidly 
than any other race-mind in the world. God was 
represented to the thought of the Hebrews by every 
immense phenomenon of nature. If the moon, as it 
did here the other evening, hung in the heavens with 
a black cloud lying across its face, and yet having all 
the edges of it touched by the moonlight to brilliance, 
then they felt that.that was God’s representative. If 
the sun was seen in any magnificent way in the 
heavens, obscured by storm-clouds, that was God hid- 
ing himself in his own robes. If there were lightning 
and thunder, these were the flash of God’s eye awd 
the sound of his voice. If there was an earthquake, 
the whole earth did quake at the presence of God. If 
there was a volcano, then the hills did melt and flow 
down at his presence, 

Well, although that is not scientific, it is a great deal 
better, if you have to choose between the one and the 
other. Both of them are best—a trained knowledge 
by which we know the nature of matter and its laws, 
and a trained imagination by which we can practical- 
ly employ all the great elements in nature to represent 
to us the unpresentable God. That is, after every pos- 
sible effort of our imagination in piling up beauty, or 
grandeur, or admirableness of any kind, God is still 
greater than we conceive him to be; and we need 
never have any fear of exaggerating in that direction. 

Now, to beat us down as some men try to do by say- 
ing: “Oh, that is all imagination; the real scientific 
truth is just this’—that is to attempt to make asses of 
us, instead of angels; because the difference between 
an angel or a man and a beast, is that one, has imagi- 
nation and the other has not. In a beast there is not 
the slightest imagination; and in a beast there is no 
mirth, or only the most remote indications of it; nor 
is there in the beast any reasoning faculty, except in 
the lowest stages. A man learns by his imagination 
more than by his reason; and that is true particularly 
in regard to the lower conditions of his life. i 

(Read 7th and 8th verses.] 

That is, ye godlings. Whoever has a degrading idea 
of God, worships an idol. He whose religious system 
is one that brings down and destroys the grandeur and 
beauty of divine truth is an idolator. 

{Read 8th and 10th verses inclusive.] 

It is from such passages as these that a great many 
ascetic natures think it to be their duty to hate evil 
folks. They go so far in obedience to the command, 
“Ye that love the Lord, hate evil,’’ as that they hate 
evil doers. If you will follow the morbid anatomy of 
hate geverally, you will find that it is the most selfish 
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of all t'> experiences of the human mind. We hate 
men wiv are in our way, and who do wickedly. We 
hate meu who steal our property. We bate men who 
betray our trusts. We hate men who destroy our 
party. We hate men who are not of our sect or 
church. In other words, we hate men who are, in 
some way or other, hurting us. 

Now, the spirit of the New Testament, and the spirit 
of the Old Testament illumined by the light of the 
New, is, “ Hate evil, not in other folks, but in your- 
self. Hate the habit of prevarication. Hate selfish 
deception. Hate meanness. Hate all forms of stingi- 
ness. Hate every kind of conduct that miuifies mag- 
nanimity and grandeur of soul. Hate these things in 
yourself.” The man who sets out to do that will not 
have very much time to be looking after his neighbors. 

(Read 11th and 12th verses.) 

That strikes at the very root. It is true that the 
human race, as they are, must go through great suffer- 
ing; but suffering and self-denial are medicine, and 
not the state of health. They are the sick state. If a 
man has disease of body, we must treat him according 
to that disease; but disease is not the normal state of 
the human body. It is in vain to say that probably 
there are as many sick folks on the face of the earth as 
thereare well folks, and that therefore the'state of sick- 
ness is the natural state. If men were to excuse them- 
selves, and insist upon it that they ought not to be ex- 
horted to be well, because sickness is so universally 
prevalent, we should laugh them to scorn. Everybody 
would say that the idea of nature is health, that every 
deviation from health is exceptional, and tbat it is 
everybody's business to be well. As arace, we are to 
treat men on the ground of health, and not on the 
ground of morbidity. 

Now, in regard to the state of the mind, it is just the 
same. It has been taught that religion requires men 
to mourn; to repent; to clothe themselves in sack- 
cloth; to sit in dust and ashes; to ponder the greatness 
of their sinfulness; to be afraid of joy and to repress 
it. Joy has been considered, by Christian people, very 
largely, as an exceptional state; whereas sobriety—by 
which is meant severity of mind, or a non-enjoying 
state of mind—is supposed to be the normal condition. 
{ knew a Roman Catholic priest that was as upright 
and conscientious a man as I ever met, who said he did 
not dare to be happy; he was afraid that he should 
lose his soul if he was; and he subjeeted himself to 
every possible mortification, saying, “It is not for me 
to be happy here: I must take it out when I get to 
heaven. There Il expect to be happy.” That was in 
accordance with his view of Christianity. 

Now, it is of the utmost importance that it should 
be understood that health of soul and joyfulness are 
orfe and the same thing. You cannot be healthy in 
soul and not be happy. The true idea of religion is 
one that makes men happy by making them happia- 
ble; that brings them into that soul-knowledge, and 
into that concord of soul, out of which comes happi- 
ness. Remember that the state of suffering, if you 
must suffer, is the abnormal state, and that a true 
Christian is a man who is a happy Christian. 

You may say, “I cannot be happy.’ Very well, 

then you cannot be an ideal of true Christianity. You 
are not able to reach the highest condition of which 
the human soul is capable. It does not follow, be- 
cause 2 man has one leg shorter than the other, and is 
obliged to limp, that limping is a part of the best state 
of man. The man whose legs are lithe, and who can 
run like a roe, is a true man physically, in so far as 
that is concerned; and the man who is maimed, and 
sannot do this, is physically so much less than a true 
man as he falls short of the possibility of it. 
The natural Christian state of a man; that which is 
sweetest, the healthiest, the purest, is that which makes 
him the most joyful in himself, and the most joy- 
inspiring to others. If you say, “1 do not feel happy, 
I am so sinful and so unworthy,” then do not rejoice 
on account of what you find in yonrself, but rejoice 
in the Lord, who makes it all up. 

{Read again the 12th verse.] 

Do this, not according to the literal scheme of the 
old theologians, on the supposition that God’s right- 
eousness is transferred bodily to us. We, every one of 
us, know very well what it is to be boys and girls in 
the household with a great-hearted, indulgent father, 
and with a great-hearted loving mother. Children 
get angry, and pull each other’s hair, and do a thou- 
sand little childish naughty things, and are rebuked 
and punished by their parents; but nevertheless they 
are not much cast down, because they know that the 
goodness of their father and mother swallows up the 
infelicities of their childlike dispositions; and they are 
happy, after all, not because they are such perfect 
children, but because they are of one household, and 
because they all inherit whatever of good comes from 
the dispositions of their parents. 

Now, God is our father; and he throws out his soul 
with greatness, with goodness, with generosity, with 
love, which become, as it weré, atmospheric to the 
human race; and we rejoice, not on any ground which 
We find in ourselves, but because joy is natural: be- 
cause it is gracious; and because we cannot help being 
happy under the stimulus of the divine soul—for, of 
all souls that shine and palpitate with joy, to make 
everything joyful that comes near them, God’s soul 
most shines and palpitates with joy, inspiring joyful- 
Less throughout the universe. 

They who worship night, and call it God, are idol- 
aters; but they that worship the Son of Righteous- 








ness are the children of light and the children of God. 
Rejoice in the Lord, and be happy. Or, if you cannot 
be bappy, be as happy as you can. y 
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AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY. 

The Native Races of the Pacific States. By Hubert Home Ban- 
croft. Vol. Ill, Myths and Languages. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $5.50. 

This third volume of Mr. Bancroft’s great work 
is more attractive than its predecessors were to either 
the reader or student. The author’s treatment of the 
native languages, although coutaining but few items 
of interest to the general reader, will be of great as- 
sistance to philologists, The portion of the book (more 
than two-thirds of the pages) devoted to mythology 
will, however, interest readers of every class, from 
those who enjoy marvelous stories for their own sake 
alone to those who eagerly welcome all means for the 
comparison of the ancient civilizations. 

American mythology, even that of the most highly 
civilized nations, is at first sight destitute of many of 
the attractive features of the Greek and Roman myths. 
But as the reader progresses he finds that the apparent 
lack of beauty is due largely to the strangeness of all 
the details of our aboriginal imagery. The gods of 
the native Americans sometimes appeared in the 
forms of beasts and birds, as those of the ancients did; 
but the classical scholar, particularly in America, 
suffers a severe shock to find that the Mexican god 
whose rank equaled that of Zeus took upon himself the 
form of the coyote—an animal of whom not even a 
writer of dime-novels ever penned a romantic line. 
It is not pleasant, either, to read that one name of 
deity signified ‘‘the feathered serpent.” Yet to the 
Mexican the coyote was the embodiment of incom- 
parable speed, and the serpent, dressed in the brilliant 
plumage of Mexican birds, was the most perfect ex- 
pression of grace and beauty. 

The gods of the North Americans compare very 
favorably with those of any other nation, as to purity; 
one cannot find in all of the records copied in Mr. Ban- 
croft’s work as many pictures of impurity among the 
deities as may be found in single books of the Iliad. 
As in all mythological systems, however, and even in 
the religious beliefs of some professing Christians 
with untrained animal natures, revenge was the prin- 
cipal attribute and business of the gods of our abor- 
igines, and their cruelty was almost without bound. 
The heart-sickening demand for human sacrifice is 
met on nearly every page. 

As in the mythologies of most other nations, we find 
in that of America some striking parallels to Script- 
ural narratives. The following, from the national 
book of the Quichés, reads like a paraphrase of the 
opening verses of Genesis: 

*And the heaven was formed, and all the signs thereof set 
in their angle and assignment, and its boundaries fixed to- 
wards the four winds, by the Creator and Former, the Mother 
and Father of life and existence—he by whom all meve and 
breathe, the Father and Cherisher of the peace of nations, 
and of the civilization of his people—he whose wisdom has 
projected the excellence of all that is on the earth, or in the 
lake, or in the sea. Behold the first word and the first dis- 
course. There was as yet no man, nor any animal, nor bird, 
nor fish, nor crawfish, nor any pit, nor ravine, nor green 
herb, nor any tree—nothing was but the firmament. The 
face of the earth had not yet appeared—only the peaceful 
sea and all the space of heaven. There was nothing yet 
joined together—nothing that clung to anything else; noth- 
ing that balanced itself, that made the least rustling, that 
made a sound in the heaven. There was nothing that stood 
up—nothing but the quiet water, but the sea, calm and alone 
in its boundaries: nothing existed; nothing but imm@pbility 
and silence, in the darkness, in the night. . . . Andthe 
creation was verily in this wise: Earth, they said, and on the 
instant it was formed.” 

The Quichés and most other North American people 
had legends of a deluge; the details varied, but that 
the deluge was caused by the gods out of dissatisfac- 
tion with man, and that the occupants of only a single 
boat escaped, is admitted by all of them. We find 
frequent allusions to the creation of man out of dust 
or clay, and the Pima tradition agrees with the Jewish 
as to life having been imparted to man by the breath 
of the Creator. Several traditions bear marked re- 
semblance to the story of the building of the Tower of 
Babel. Gods born of virgins of immaculate concep- 
tion are occasionally alluded to, and “ cities of refuge” 
existed, as of old, for the benefit of manslayers. 

Like human beings everywhere, the native tribes 
attributed to the gods every natural phenomenon 
which was not understood. Eclipses, earthquakes, 
comets, and all other unnatural manifestations were 
considered indications of the wrath of the deities, and 
human sacrifices were hurriedly offered in propitia- 
tion. 

With much that is corrupt and foolish, these old 
myths and religions contain many evidences of an ad- 
vanced stage of thought and of sincere worship. Mr. 
Bancroft transcribes many long prayers which in 
reverence, directness and eloquence compare favora- 
bly with any petitions handed down by other nations. 
The following passage, addressed by a priest to a 
penitent, would not sound unfamiliar if spoken in 
any Christian church: 

“ Verily, thou hast come to the fountain of mercy, which 
is like very clear water with which filthinesses of the soul 











are washed away by our Lord God, the protector and favorer 
of all that turn to him. Thou hast snatched thyself from 
Hades, and hast returned again to come to life in this world, 
as one that comes from another. Now thou hast been born 
anew, thou hast begun to live anew, and our Lord God gives 
thee light and a new sun.”’ 

If our space allowed we should call attention to 
many other points of special interest in this very in- 
teresting volume. Its contents convey to the reader 
just the class of impressions which remain in the mind 
after reading a historical work upon no matter what 
nation; in either case tbat which is most distinctly 
gained is an idea of the people themselves—their 
modes of life, their customs, thoughts and beliefs. 
How much more Mr. Bancroft might have told us, no 
one knows but himself; but what he has already 
written enables us to see the ancient inhabitants of 
America as men of natures very like our own, and not, 
as heretofore, a class of people reached only by con- 
jecture. 


THE RECENT ORIGIN OF MAN, 

The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and thp 
modern science of Prehistoric Archwology. By James CU. 
Southall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1875. 

It is always risky for a man, however able in 
certain fields of thought, to invade a field in which he 
is practically a stranger: to invade it asa dictator we 
mean, not as a student. Especially in those depart- 
ments of science which demand long and varied train- 
ing aud experience, to appreciate the force and bearing 
of evidence, is it hazardous to handle results without 
a practical knowledge of the processes by which the 
results are arrived at. The most infatuated pursuer 
of perpetual motion is he who has acquired a smat- 
tering of mechanical notions—it cannot be called 
knowledge—from the reading of general treatises, 
while lacking a practical elementary training in me- 
chauics. The greatest muddler of theology or prophecy 
is he who sets out to be a commentator with no accu- 
rate acquaintance with language or the laws of criti- 
cism. Similarly incompetent to handle the material 
he has got together is Mr. Southall. He has evidently 
read much, but his reasoning is entirely out of joint 
through lack of precise practical knowledge of the 
elements of the sciences he attempts to criticise. Par- 
ticularly is he weak in the estimation of testimony 
and the weighing of evidence. A scrap of newspapel 
correspondence from some unknown and most prob- 
ably ignorant reporter is quoted with as much assur- 
ance as if it were the dictum of the most experienced 
and conscientious of observers. The fact that chalk is 
now forming in the Atlantic is proof to him that 
geology is preéminently unstable, and that geologists 
are not to be trusted when they attribute a consider- 
able antiquity to the chalk-cliffs of England and the 
organisms which compose them, as though the compo- 
sition of a rock, not the changes that have occurred 
since its formation, was the measure of itsage. By 
such reasoning it would be easy to prove the Lower 
Silurian to be synchronous with the year 1875 A. D., 
for precisely the same sort of rocks are forming in the 
seas of to-day; or the oldest Lawrentian rocks alto- 
gether modern, because there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that rocks of the same kind are to-day in process 
of deposition in the deep seas. 

Further evidence of the author’s unfitness for the 
task he has undertaken is to be seen in his use of anti- 
quated authorities, though of acknowledged standing 
in their day and generation. The fact that almost all 
the evidence by which archzogeologists claim to 
prove the great antiquity of man is of very recent 
origin goes for nothing with him. To show that the 
archeogeologists are wrong he quotes voluminously 
from writers who died before the first fossil man—the 
first flint flake, almost—was discovered; yet he seems 
quite unconscious that their testimony is of no weight. 
Altogether the book seems to be a monument of 
wasted labor. An immense amount of fragmeutary 
material, good, bad, and indifferent, has been brought 
together in it; but it is so combined as to be mislead- 
ing to the student, and practically useless to those who 
are capable of sifting the valuable from the worthless, 


THE NEWEST HUMOROUS BOOK. 

Eli Perkins (At Large): His Sayings and Doings. By Melville 
D. Landon. With Multiform [illustrations by Uncle Con- 
sider. After models by those Designing Young Men, Nast, 
Darley, Fredericks, Eytinge, White, Stephens and others, 
J. B. Ford & Co., New York. $1.25, 

We have never heard- Eli Perkins called the 
great American humorist, but we find it impossible to 
read his book carefully without laughing. The author 
is quite modest as to his literary achievements, but is 
evidently proud of the part he has taken in art mat- 
ters. He deciares that he often sits for pictures, with- 
out regard to subject. He says: ‘“‘The last picture I 
sat for was a farm-yard scene. It represented a pious 
farmer feeding his geese. Henry Ward Beecher sat 
for the farmer, while I sat for the rest of the picture.” 
One picture, produced by himself, which he presented 
to his pastor, so affected that holy man that he hung 
the picture in his study, and wanted to hang the artist 
too. 

Mr. Perkins, besides telling some funny stories, oc- 
casionally indulges in moralizing. It seems impossible 
to be a humorist without being at times a moralist— 
would that the rule worked both ways. How, among 
the class of which our author writes, he stumbles upon 
any inspiration to reflection we can’t imagine, but the 
fact exists for all that. We would not have our 
readers infer from this that Eli Perkius’s works are 
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indispensable to the libraries of pastors and Sunday 
schools, or that for Sunday reading they are better 
than religious books or the Christian Union. But 
pastors might occasionally increase their own useful- 
ness if they would expose certain fashionable follies as 
pointedly as this author does, and in “ Uncle Con- 
sider’s temperance lecture” the author condenses all 
that can be said against the use of liquor in the single 
clause, “Get the best of whiskey, Eli, and whiskey 
will get the best of you.” 

Most of our author’s pages, however, are filled with 
short stories with more fun than wisdom in them. No 
man who has an insatiable thirst for knowledge will 
find alleviation in the pages of Eli Perkins, but tired 
people, worried people, and the summer traveler in 
search of rest and his own too-frequently absent wits, 
will find considerable amusement hidden among the 
author’s nonsense. Among the jokes recorded in this 
volume we find the best one ever perpetrated upon the 
late James Fisk, Jr. That gentleman was showing ¢ 
witty stammerer his new boat, the Plymouth Rock, 
and called attention to the portraits of Jay Gould and 
himself, hanging a little way apart. The visitor said, 
“They’re very good, Colonel—you hanging on one side 
and Gould on the other—f-i-r-s-t rate. But, Colonel,” 
continued the wicked Mr. Travers, buried in thought, 
“ wew-ewhere's our Saviour ?” 

A NEW THEORY OF STORMS. 

Storms: Their Nature, Classification and Lawes, with the Means 
of Predicting them by their Embodiments, the Clouds. By 
William Blasius. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Mr. Blasius was led to the study of storms by 
witnessing a tornado which swept over a portion of 
West Cambridge, Mass., one afternoon in August, 
1851, while he was fishing for new species with an as- 
sistant of Prof. Agassiz. In a preliminary survey of 
the tornado’s track he found the position of the fallen 
timber strongly supporting Redfield’s Rotary theory 
of such storms. Further on the evidence was quite as 
strongly in favor of Espy’s Inblowing theory. Thus 
the two rival and contradictory theories were both 
confirmed by the same storm, or rather by different 
parts of it. Evidently the entire storm could not be 
brought under either theory. What would happen if 
the entire duration of the storm were studied from its 
beginning to its close, as Prof. Agassiz was accustomed 
to study the life history of animals? Mr. Blasius made 
such a study and came to the conclusion that the tor- 
nado was but an incident in a more general storm 
that prevailed at the time; consequently that the the- 
ories of both Redfield and Espy, in that they were 
each based on the phenomena of a part of the general 





storm, could not be safely employed for the interpre- 
tution of the whole. A true theory of storms must 
embrace all the phenomena and account for each part | 
in its order. 

For the past quarter of a century Mr. Blasius has 
made a study of storms with this problem in view, 
and in his book he gives the result, a comprehensive 
theory of storms, the merits of which must be judged 
by practical meteorologists. The work, however, is 
written for the general public rather than for profes- 
sional meteorologists. ‘Every man his own weather 
prophet’ might be his motto—his signal office the sky. 
Weather changes are registered in and by the clouds, 
he claims, so that it is Possible to discover the ap- 
proach of storms by them more quickly than by the 
fluctuations of the barometer. To facilitate such 
prophecy he gives a new classification of storms, with 
the characteristic cloud signal of each. and promises 
his readers that a year’s observation will acquaint them 
with the cycle of weather phenomena, and make them 
“reliable weather prophets,” at least for every-day 
purposes. 

THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Lippincott’s makes but little pretension to solid- 
ity this month. An excellent paper, entitled “ Our 
Architectural Future,” is the only exception to this 
rule. For the rest, the magazine is full of stories, 
sketches amd poems, some of them very good, and 
none of them unreadable. ‘‘The Hospice of the St. 
Bernard ” is evidently from the pen of an enthusiastic 
young lady; but the subject gives fair excuse for a 
great deal of enthusiasm. The opening story, ‘‘ Mose 
Underwood,” is of a very unusual nature, and written 
in an alarmingly cold-blooded style, considering what 
the writer’s opportunities were. T. Adolphus Trol- 
lope gives us some excellent pictures in “‘A Prefect 
and Prefecture in Sicily.” Charles Warren Stoddard, 
from whom we learn about all we know of the interior 
of the circus and play-house, contributes “*A Sawdust 
Fairy.’”’ Edward Spencer tells a bit of secret Revolu- 
tionary history under the unheroic title of “Smith- 
ers.”’ Several excellent short stories, the first chapter 


be grateful. Mr. Page writes at length, and with en- 
thusiasm, of the mask which he believes is that of 
Shakespeare, and gives front and profile views of the 
mask, and careful measurements of all the “ lines’”’ of 
the face. Col. Waring contributes a sketch of the 
Channel Islands, Guernsey and Sark ; and of the 
twenty-eight illustrations accompanying the text no 
one could well be omitted. Dr. Holland’s ‘Story 
of Sevenoaks’? maintains its interest. Mr. Sted- 
man’s paper on the ‘Minor Victorian Poets” is of 
rare scope, appreciativeness and justice. Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale, who but seldom has the patience to put 
his poetry into rhyme, has a spirited poem, entitled 
“Alma Mater’s Roll.’”’” The remaining poetry of this 
number consists of a charming fancy by George P. 
Lathrop, some deeply religious, trustful verses entitled 
“Omniscience,” and a few strong lines comparing 
“The Dead Heart” to hardened lava. In “The Old 
Cabinet” the editor pokes some quiet fun at the tele- 
gram (from England) announcing the publication of 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary, with the London Times’s 
opinion of the poem. 
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The Galaxy, although containing no more pages 
than usual, seems fuller of matter, this pleasing decep- 
tion being wrought by more variety than is usual in 
this magazine. The poems, by Rose Terry Cooke, 
Saxe, Joseph O’Connor, George Klingle and Emily E. 
Ford, are all good, although the last-named writer’s 
‘*Raipless August ’’ may seem terribly satirical to the 
millions of people who have carried umbrellas nearly 
every day this month. Critical articles occupy con- 
siderable space in this number of the Galary. Henry 
James, Jr., contributes the most exhaustive criticism 
that has yet appeared on Queen Mary. For once the 
rule of the Galary to attach to all articles the names 
of their writers is broken, the exception being in the 
first of a series of papers on Sherman’s Memoirs, a 
series which will probably attract more attention than 
any of the long notices which the same work has 
elicited elsewhere. Mr. Albert Rhodes, who is doubt- 
less the best American writer on Paris, writes of 
‘*French Plays,” and Lucy C. White tells us of “ Sum- 
mer Days in London,” days which are as unlike sum- 
mer days in American cities as if London were a 
Chinese city. Junius Henri Browne has a paper upon 
Madame Ratazzi, of whom Americans in general are 
as anxious to know as of any foreign lady. Utah, 
rather than its people, is described by Joseph Cod- 
man, who visited that territory last year. Richard 
Grant White writes of the subject in connection with 
which his name is best known, the title of the paper 
being “The Spelling of the Future.’ He prophesies 
that in spite of all agitation in favor of change, no 
great difference will be observed in English orthog- 
raphy in the years to come. 

Harper's is an excellent summer number; it 
contains more readable poetry than all the other mag- 
azines combined, and several good stories, besides an 
interesting installment of “ Garth,” by Julian Haw- 
thorne. Among the poems we find a new translation, 
by Rey. Dr. Conant, of the Song of Deborah and 
Barak, a translation which the editor assures us is 
more truthful than that in King James's version. Mr. 
Drake, who seems to monopolize the New England 
coast, has a well-illustrated paper on Gloucester and 
Cape Ann. Porte Crayon describes in charming style 
a Virginia tournament of the ancient sort, in which a 
mysterious knight appeared after the good old style, 
and carried away the honors. ‘The South Kensing- 
ton Museum,” is the subject of a well written paper 
which will interest would-be travelers. ‘ Recent En- 
glish Caricature”’ bas most to do with three artists as 
much enjoyed in America as in England — Leech, 
Doyle, and Cruikshank. Prof. Rau contributes 
another well-illustrated article on “The Stone Age in 
Europe.” The ‘Centennial’ paper is this month 
from the pen of Prof. Sumner, of Yale College, and 
devoted to ** Monetary Developments.” This paper is 
so admirable a statement of the financial progress of 
the country, that we could wish many of our Con- 
gressmen might master it, even at the loss of all the 
financial knowledge they now possess. Mr. Bigelow 
gives us more of **The Wit and Wisdom of the Hay- 
tians,’’ which is all the more entertaining because of 
the compiler’s own comments. A short, earnest plea 
for the study of English closes the contributed pages 
of this excellent number. In his Easy Chair, Mr. Cur- 
tis is as genial and entertaining as usual, and even 
writes without bad temper of the wretches who cut 
down noble trees and straighten country roads on the 
plea of “improvement.” The remaining editorial 
pages are well filled. 

The current number of the Atlantic is, although 
very good, unusually solid; the poetry, by Harriet 





of a four-chapter sketch entitled “The Comrades,” 
and the opening chapters, very strongly written, of 
Mrs. Linton’s new novel, “ The Atonement of Leam 
Dundas,”’ make Lippincott’s, to lovers of fiction, the 
magazine of the month. Two of the three poems in 
this number are very tender and poetic; the third 
seems to be a Canadian tradition put into rhyme. 
Scribner's opens with a well-written sketch of 
Chicago. This article is profusely illustrated, but in a 
manner which can hardly please even all Chicago 
people. What pleasure can be gained by looking at 
pictures of the prominent hotels and churches of any 
American city? For the portraits of Robert Collyer 
and Prof. Swing, however (appearing among the illus- 
. trations of * Chicago”), the readers of Scribner should 


Prescott Spofford, Aldrich, Lowell, and F. W. Bour- 
dillon, scarcely exceeds a hundred lines, and there is 
no story other than the installment of Mr. James’s 
* Roderick Hudson.” Sarah O. Jewett contributes 
**Deephaven Cronies,” a sketch bearing some resem- 
blance to a story, but too delightful in tone to be 
criticised for any reason whatever; it is filled with 
sketches of the queer characters who were discovered 
by a couple of summer visitors at a decayed seaport 
town. From a writer on “ Practice and Patronage of 
French Art,” we learn how poor French artists are in 
that quality of moral inspiration which characterizes 
the Germans, and to a certain extent, our own artists. 
Mrs. Kemble continues her charming ‘‘Old Woman's 
Gossip,” which has the flavor of genuine gossip, in 








that the reader gets not the slightest idea from any 
one paragraph of what is to follow it. From Mrs. 
Kemble we get a bit of Centennial information about 
the Father of his Country—his favorite play was 
The School for Scandal. ‘National Self-Protection ” 
is a Protectionist paper of fair merit, but hardly con- 
vincing enough to be used as a protectionist tract. 
Where, we wonder, did Mr. Wharton learn that the 
prostration of Egypt is due to agriculture unsupport- 
ed by manufactures ? Under the title of a “‘ Patriotic 
Schoolmaster,’’ Horace E. Scudder writes of Noah 
Webster, and shows that the sponsor of numerous dic- 
tionaries actually attempted to make for us a national 
language —a national orthography, at least. Col. 
George E. Waring, Jr., contributes the tirst of a new 
series of papers entitled ‘‘The Sanitary Drainage of 
Houses and Towns.”’ If there is in America any other 
man who can treat this subject as it needs to be treated 
to attract the public attention, he has not yet appeared 
in print. This article is simple, pointed, and convinc- 
ing, and like all articles on the same subject, timely. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes writes appreciatingly of ‘‘ Ex- 
otics,’’ transplanted by James Freeman Clarke and his 
daughter. The editorial depatments are full of inter- 
esting matter; that of ‘“‘ Education” contains some 
particulars of a scheme for the home education of 
adults—a scheme which might be put into practice in 
many a city and town with beneficial and pleasant 
results. 

The current number of the Sanilarian is even 
better than any of its excellent predecessors, The 
opening paper, on * College Sports,” is timely, and the 
writer, Dr. Allen, deserves to be beard if only because 
he organized the first system of college gymnastics 
ever followed in this country. Dr. Peltenkofer, Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene in the University of Munich, writes 
of ‘The Value of Health to a City,’’ and shows the 
public cost of unhealth in figures which Americans 
will be apt to ponder over. An excellent argument on 
‘The Importance of Sanitary Legislation” is from th 
pen of Dr. Field: probably the fact that the author 
writes M.D. after his name prevented his suggesting 
the most practicable plan of securing sanitary legisla- 
tion, said plan being for several districts to nominate 
only physicians for the State Legislature, and to exact 
pledges that they will devote their entire attention to 
the preparation and passing of sanitary bills. From 
an article on “The Prevention of Putrefaction and 
the Destruction of Contagia’”’ we learn that carbolic 


| acid, which has been a favorite disinfectant for several 


| years, accomplishes the undesired task of preserving 


impurities—that vaccine lymph, after having been 
treated with carbolic acid for ten days, was at therend 
of that time successfully used in the vaccination of a 
child! A short abstract appears of the proceedings of 
the Michigan Board of Health. The editorial depart- 
ment of the Sanitarian contains nearly as much mat- 
ter as the contributors’ pages, while the quality is even 
better. The statistics of mortality of twenty-five of 
our principal cities appears, as usual, and affords un- 
questionable data for comparison. An attempt by the 
Mayor and Council of Nashville to excuse the large 
mortality of that city on the ground of the large mor- 
tality among the negroes is ably met by the editor, the 
point of his argument being that if any city were able 








to exclude its shiftless classes its rate of mortality 
would be greatly reduced. A condensed table of mor- 
tality in European cities shows the localities of special 
diseases. A short editorial on disinfection, wherein 
the nature of the process is explained and actual disiu- 
fectants are numed, should be read by every house 
holder and town officer in America. As valuable aa 
article as this magazine contains is one on “ Sanitary 
Associations,”’ with suggestions of topics for attention 
This is from the pen of Dr. Harris, President of th? 
New York Board of Health, and is supplemented by 
some practical remarks by the editor, and by a circw 
lar which the said editor (Dr. A. N. Bell, who is Chair 
man of the Committee on Hygiene of the Medical So 
ciety of the State of N. Y.) has sent to all county 
medical societies, With the suggestions of Drs. Harris 
and Bell before them, sanitary associations will have 
no excuse for rusting. Short articles on ‘ The Salt 
Bath” and ‘Warming’? immediately concern all 
households. Although the Sanitarian is entirely de 
void of stories, poems, and even harmless jokes, wé 
nevertheless believe it more worthy of patronage that 
any other American magazine. The almost utter de 
pendence of industry, pleasure, character, and eve! 
the higher life upon conditions of bealth should mové 
every person, even from mere economic motives, ! 
make constant and careful study of all sanitary meat 
and measures, and we kuow of no better promptt! 
than Dr. Bell’s little journal. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The receipt of all new publications de livered at the Editorial R 
P this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent ¥ 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omis 
in this respect. Accompa? ying memoranda of prices are desirable 
cases.) ; price 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. aa 
Anderson, R. B., “* Norse Mythology.”. ....8. C. Griggs & ¢ ait : 
Allen & Greenough, “ Latin Compe _—-. a — Brothers. 
sroft, H. H., “ Native Races of the Pacific States. ii 
ani . Vol. IIL. Appleton & Cp: 
Benedict, Frank Lee, “ St. Simon’s Niece.’’...... Harpers. Ppy¥- 
Buchheim, C. A., “* Deutsche-Lyrik f ..-Macmillan®- 
“ Eli Perkins at Large.” 
Newman, Mrs., ** Leon.”....-. 
Wingate, Chas. F., “ Views and 
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Interviews on Journalism 
F. B. Patterson, N. 
We have aiso received current numbers of the following 


cations: i 
Phrenological Journal—Congregationalist—Sailor’s Magazine— 
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of Life—Oltver Optic—Van_ Nostrand’s Magazine—Sanitarian— 
millan’s—Van Nostrana’s Engineering Magazine. 
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JR-SUPPER TALK. 
By H. H. 


PTER-DINNER talk” has been 
“A thoucut of great importance. 


AFT! 


| 


The expression has passed into literature, | 


with many records of the good sayings | 


it included. 


scend to make efforts at it; poets and 
philosophers—greater than kings and 


ministers—do not disdain to attempt to 
shine in it 

But uebody 
“after-supper 
are nots} 
tertalnment 
mean the ev 


what 
We 


shown 
be. 


has yet 
talk”? ought to 


known as “a supper’; we 
‘ry-day evening meal in the 
every-day home—the meal known heart- 
ily and commonly as “supper,” among 
peopie who neither so fashionable 
nor so foolish as to take still a fourth 


are 


meal at hours when they ought to be 
asleep in bed. 
This ought to be the sweetest and most 


precious hour of the day. It is too often 
neglected and lost in families. 
to be the mother’s hour; the mother’s 


opportunity to undo any mischief the 


. | 
day may have done, to forestall any mis- | 
There | 


chief the morrow may threaten. 
is an instinctive disposition in most fami- | 
lies to linger about the supper-table, 
quite unlike the eager haste which is seen 
at breskfast and at dinner. Work is 
over for the day; everybody is tired, 
even the little ones who have done noth- 
ing but play. The father is ready for 
slippers and a comfortable chair; the 
children are ready and eager to recount 
the incidents of the day. This is the 
time when ail should be cheered, rested, 
and also stimulated by just the right 
sort of conversation, just the right sort 
of amusement. 

The wife and mother must supply this 
need, must create this atmosphere, 


do not inean that the father does not 


| 


Kings and ministers conde- | 


aking now of the formal en- | 


It ought 


We | 


per talk”"'; play ‘“‘ after-supper games 
keep “ after-supper books”’; take all the 
good pewspapers and magazines you can 
afford, and read them aloud “after sup- 
per.” Let boys and girls bring their 
iriends home with them at twilight, sure 
lof a pleasant and hospitable welcome 
and of a good time ‘after supper,” and 
parents may laugh to scorn all the temp- 
tations which town or village can set be- 
fore them to draw them away from home 
for their eveuings. 

These are but hasty hints, bare sugges- 
tions. Butif they rouse one heart 
new realization of what evenings at 
home ought to be, and what evenings at 
home too often are, they bave not been 
| spoken in vain nor out of season.—F'rom 


‘ Bits of Tali.” 


Wuo 1s Mr. SANKEY?— During 
our first pastorate, at New Brighton in 
1862-3, a fine-looking young man 
New Castle used to come down oce 
lally and sing with our choir. He 
brought supshine in his face and made 
| musie in the souls of all with whom he 
mingled. He sang like a Christian; and 
he seemed entirely free from the petty 
envies which too commonly crop Out in 
choirs, and thrust discord over into the 
communion of the Church. There was 


asionhe- 


} 

la frankness in this young man’s counte- 
| nance, and a zealin his tones and man- 
ner, which enlisted the confidence of all 


with whom he associated. Our choir 
were always glad when he dropped in 
among them. That was the beginning of 
an acquaintance which we have cherish- 
ed ever Afterward we met 


since. 


always found him the same warm-souled 
and radiant Christian man. He was not 
a professional singer. He loved music 
| for its own sweet sake, and used it as he 
moved among the people, simply, re- 
ligiously, and as a Gospel gift. His pow- | 


SIR. H. MACY & CO.’S 


| BOOKS, Stationery, 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address 
| 


to a} 


14th St, 


from } 





always | 


} 
| 
} 


our | > 
friend in New Castle and elsewhere, and | 


| 


| 


share the responsibility of this, as of | er in the Church to which he belonged | 
every other hour. But this particular | was equal to that of the pastor, and his | 
duty is one requiring qualities which are | life was one of harmony and peace. He 
more essentially feminine than mascu-| bore about with him : unconse ious in- 
line. It wants alight touch and an un-| fluence which was positive, practical and 
dertone to bring out the full harmony | #Tesistible. | The children clustered 
: “ | around him when he sang, and tears of 
of the ideal home evening. It must not) joy attested the spirit which accom-| 
be a nd re. It must not be empty; it | panied the service. 
must not be too much like preaching; it | nd, so, we do not wonder that this 


must not be wholly like play; more than 
all things, it must not be always—no, 
not if it could be helped, not even twice— 
the same! It must be that most indefin- 
able, most recognizable thing, ‘a good 
time.”’ Bless the children for inventing 


the phrase! It has, like all their phrases, | friend. 


same young man, bow in the maturity 
of middie life, a developed Christian, 
endowed witha special gift from heay- 
eu, is so blessed in singing salvation to 
the masses in Great Britain. We feel 
honored to uumber Brother Sankey, 
who is the fellow worker with Brother 
Moody, as our personal and beloved 
He is a genuine evangelist, and 


an unconscious touch of sacred inspira-| the multitudes are moved by his voice, 


tion in it, in the selection of the good 
word “ good,”’ which lays peculiar bene- 
diction on all things to which it is set. 

If there were no other reason against 
children’s having lessons assigned them 
to study at home, we should consider 
this a sufficient one, that it robs them of 
the after-supper hour with their parents. 
Even if their brains could bear without 
injury the sixth, seventh, or eighth hour, 
as it may be, of study, their hearts can- 
not bear being starved. 

In the average family this is the one 
only hour of the day when father, moth- 
er, and children can be together, free of 
cares and unhurried, Even to the poor- 
est laborer’s family comes now something 
like peace and rest forerunning the in- 
termission of the night. 

Everybody who has any artistic sense 
recognizes this instinctively when they 
see through the open doors of humble 
houses the father and mother 


per. Its mention has already passed into 
triteness in verse, so inevitably have 
poets felt the sacred charm of the hour. 
Perhaps there is something deeper than | 
on first thoughts would appear in the in- 
stant sense of pleasure one has in this 
sight; 
the evening gathering of the family is 
the most sacred one. Perhaps there is 
unconscious recognition that dangersare 


near at hand when night falls, and that! 


in this hour lies, or should lie, the spell 
to drive them all away. 

There is something almost. to 
the mingling of danger and } 
of harm and help, of geod arm ; 
that one thing, darkness. Géil “civeth 
his beloved sleep” in it; and in it the 
devil sets his worst steani by kelp of it 
gaining many a soul which he- could 
never get possession of in sunlight. 
Mothers, fathers, cultivate after-sup- 


‘rible in 
tection, 
t bad, in 


and cbil-| 
dren gathered around their simple sup-| 


also, in the universal feeling that | 


}as never by the pomp and liturgy of the 
| Succession!—Methodist Recorder, Pitts- 
burg. 





a) usi ness 





Depart ment, 


THE Pittsburgh (Pa. ) Leader says: 
‘*The firm of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. is 
the largest and best 
Agency in the United States, and we 
can cheerfully recommend it to the 
attention of those who desire to ad- 
vertise their business 
and systematically in such a way: 
that is, to secure the largest amount 
of publicity for the least expenditure 
of money.’ 


scientifically 


THE Misses Warner, authors 
““Wide Wide World,” “ Queechy,” “‘ The 
Fourth Watch,” and many other works 
highly esteemed by the Christian com- 
}munity, will furnish a tale entitled 
|‘* Wych Hazel” for the Wrrness, which 

will appear serially, beginning with Sep- 

| tember, in the daily and weekly editions. 
| The DAILY WITNEss is $4. year, 
| dollar a quarter. 
$1.20 a 


of the 





or one 
The WEEKLY WITNESS, 
year, or 30 per quarter. 
; Specimen copies sent on application. 


cents 


“Saratoga Springs. 





“Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, open all 
the ycar, is the resort of leading men in 
| Church and State, for health or recreation. It 
jis unsurpassed in loe sation and completeness 
| of its appointments.’ 

“Tivos of great men all remind us 


We can make our ’” teeth all white, 
Keep our gums in sound condition, 

Make our breath sweet pure aud right— 
Do all thik by simply usin 

Sozodont by day and night: 


PEOPLE are fast finding out that there 
is more than one good scale in the world, 
Send for Free Price A The Jones Scale 
Works, Binghamton, N. 
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TNITED ST AT ES SCHOOL 

ND COLLEGE DIRECTORY. 

A book of nearly. SD pages, compiled expressly as 
a guide to aid parents and guardians in selecting a 
school. It contains a complete list of all the 
Schools and Colleges in the United States; in- 
formation in regard tio places wherein the schools 
are located, the eer ysoyy railroad facilities, etc. ; 
also a special description ‘of the most desirable in- 








stitutio ns of learning. 
Sent free a »plicati« [Postage 8 cents.] 
'. COT eWORTH PINCKNEY 


Bureau © of School Advertisin ig and Inf: irmatio Qn, 
Domestic Building, corner Broadway and Mth St. 
New York City. 

\ OUNT PLEASANT MIL IT "ARY 
4 -ADEMY. 


A select Boarding School for 








Boys at Sing Sing onthe Hudson. The course of 
instruction en braces the s Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Eli entary al . higher 
3 nglis h ra ogg and Naturé 5 Sclencs Music, Draw- 
ing, } in focution. Ath roughly r 
ized Department. Riding School, 





nasium, &c. Will reopen THI RSPAY, Sept. 16. 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Princiy ', 


Sing Sing, 


AND MECHANICAL Eng 
at the Rensselner Polytechnic 





N. ¥. 


rineering 
nstitute, 












Trey, N. ¥. Instruction very practical. _Advan- 
tages unsurpassed in this country. t 

obtain excelient positions. Re-opens Ser 

For the Annual Reg rister, containing improv 
Course of Study, and full particulars, address 
Pror. CHAR L ES DROWNE, Director. 


Ke AMIL i$ SCHOOT 

J. R. LESLIE, Prin. 
and J. R. L ESL 1K. Prepares for our best Colleges 
or for Business. French an a German a specialty. 
teferences: Thatcher Thayer, D.D.; F. W. Tilton, 
Head Master Rogers High Sch 1, Ne wport; J. H. 
Raymond, LL.D., Pres’t Vassar Col.; A Roeh, Prof. 
French, Vassar Col.; J. B. Ford & Co., Publishers. 


2ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Stamford, Conn. Established 31 years in ores- 

ent locality. Thoroughly a HOME SCHOOL. For 
boarding-school purposes the situation is unri- 
valed. Reopens Sept. lath. Address JAMES BETTS 
WM. JAMES BETTs, Principals. 
AY ISs MEEKER’S FRENCH 
* ENGLISH BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies will reopen on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 22d, at 56 Washington St., Norwich, Ct. 


0UG HKEEPSIE ( _Y.) MILITARY 
INSTITUTE will Seanes n : Thursday, Sept. 9th. 
new Catalogue —contalning information, ref- 
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H. 8. JEW ETT, A.M., Principal. 
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Se Sept. 13. Apply to Pres. Gasevenote: Meadville, Pa 


School. — No 
No charge for 









phen students oe good promise 
ly in case 0 Term opens 


3R: ADFORD'SSTU DE NT’S HOME. A 


Boy’s School, Middletown, Conn. Delightful 
~ adh nm. Superior accommodations. Mulitary 





drill. Thorough sehool. Address 
Rev. J. H. BRADFORD. 
{OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
¥ Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Address 
MISS EMILY NEJAON 


I OME 
from &to 18 well educated at Bethlehem, Conn 


GIRLS 


SCHOOL FOR tirls 


Send for Circular to 


F. 8. CURTIS, Ph. B 
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\ NORTH CONWAY, N. 
For Circulars, ad 


FREDERIC ‘K THOMPSON, Principal. 
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rPHE SAGE COLLEGE FOR LADY 
8TU DENT : 

This Institution has been rm and endowe 
by the Hon. H. W. Sage, at a cost of $300,000, i 
connection with Cornell University, on conditic 
that young women shall receive at the Univ ersit, 
an education as thorough and broad as that pro? 
young men. 

The College Building is heated by steam, lighte’ 
by gas, carefully furnished and pr. vided wit} 
Bails, Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Orne 
mental Grour 

The lady stu de “nts have 
courses Of instruction given in the University, an 
to the sermons preached during the year in th 
adjacent University Chapel, by distinguished cles 
variou 
untry, uncer a special endowmer 
for that purpose. The entire number of lady ett 
mimodated during the com 
ing University year, beginning in Septembe 
one b undre d and twenty, and applicants for r« 
will be regi tered in the order sense ation. 
circ r containing full ticvla idres 
PRESIDENT O1 CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Ithaca, N. 


UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
yn equal terms, to person 
of all denominations, and Divinity students ca 
attend, without additional charge, the instructio? 
given in the other departments of the Universi 
Information in regard to admission and pecunia 
aid will be sent, on application to 
Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., Cambridge, Mas 


f 
YENNSYLVANIA Mrnitary Acayy 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders only.) 

Session open, Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Locatic 
elevated and healthful; grounds ample; building) 
handsome and commodious. Course of Studid 
extensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil an 
Mechanical Engineering, the Classics and Erglis 
Careful oversight of the > and manners G 


Cadets. For Crees, apply 
THEO. Hy ATT, President. 


|; TL MIRA FE MALE “COLLEG F. 
4 This is a fully equipped COLLEGE of ¢ 
highest rank, for well prepered students. It hep 
also Eclectic and Preparatory Departments, an’ 
r advantages for instruction in MUsic-«@ny 
Terms moderate. Send for Catalogue t#)) 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., ELMIRA, N. Y. Neva) 
Session begins Sept. 8th. ‘ 
\ APLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
4 YOUNG LADIES, PITrTs¥ri£Lp, 
Has rare advantages for Music. 
Grounds of unrivaled beauty. 
Rooms newly furnished. A Kindergarten. 
Also an elegant ae on House for Famiites, 
Address REY. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


ASELL SEMINA RY FOR YOUNE 

4 WOMEN. Auburndale, (near;Boston,) Masa 

Attractive home; best instruction fn’all brariches f 

rig cial care of health, manners ang murals ; nearha) 

full. Next ve or benins Sept Address early, 3 
CHARLES C. BRAGDOM,, Principag 


on AILL SEMINARY, FO! 
LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N, 
Course of Study comprehensite. Maisie and na 
Arts a specialty. Instruction: gh croug Scho« 
ar begins Sept.16. For Circulars, a fires C. Ce 
W ETSELL, Principal and Proprieter, } 
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|: ORT EDWARD ( ‘ollegiate Institut 
wv Ladies and Gentlemen $1 per year f< 
Saeed wath common English. To prepare for cr 


lege, for business, or for life. 15 eat Che 6 cours«t 
if study. 2d year begins Sept. Christian, boas 
not sectarizn. Jos. E. King, D.D., Fort Edward, N. yy f 


\ RS. N. W. DE MOU NN’S Eiglis <b 
4 French and German Boarding and Day Behot 
for Young Ladies, Providence, R. L, provides ever ; 
facility for a thorough, practical and accomplishe 
~~ ation, with all the advantages of a home 
the et : 





ya HEATON FEMALE SEMINAR 
NORTON, MABS. 

The Fall Term of this long-established and well 
known Institution will open Sept. 9h. Pu 
should be present on Ge P.M, of the 8th. For Ci 
— apply t to H. A. COBB, Norton, Mass. r 

FONKERS MILITARY ENSTITUTE 
for making bo nd intelligent, healtiry, Ch: 
tian men. 
BENJAMIN MASON! i 
Bux No. 654, Yonkers, 'N. ¥ 
ystibd 
YROOKS’ SEMIN ARY for Young, La 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem 
ber }4th. Parents are ifw ited to investigate thet 
merits of this school., Address 


EDWARD WHITH, 9 


| [IGHL. AND MIPIT, ARY AC ‘ADEMY 
WOROESTER,. MASS. 
Prepares. young .men for © ee aad a 
and Scientific pareuits, 
red METCALF, A.M., ‘Sup’t. 
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SESSIONS 


Winter Session, and a Summer Session 


THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1875-4876 will commence on Wednesday, September’ i 


15, 1815, 


ing of 


and continue until the 


the entire Faculty. 


attend the Preliminary Term, but attendance during the latter is not required. 
Term, -cliniea’ and didactic lectures will, be given in precisely the same mumber uted ordér as int the fra 


Session. 


THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, September 2, 1575, and end about “« 


ist of March, 1876. 


For the Annual Circular ani Catalogue, giving reenlations for graduation, and other information, 
address the Secretary of the CoMege, Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, 


E HOSPITAL MEDICAL. COLLEGE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
OF 


HE COLLEGIATE YEAQ in this Institution embraces a pretiminery Autumma! Term, the regular . 


Students designing to attend the Recular Session are strongly recs ne 
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Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the wme they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuseripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itse'f and its relations to Sub- 
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The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements More or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
jimits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 














Henry Warp Beecnuer, Editor. 








The Constitutional Convention lately elected in 
North Carolina is so evenly divided between Re- 
publicans and Democrats that the latter can have 
but small hope of effecting the sinister purposes 
for which it was called. Their probable discom- 
fiture affords ground for congratulation on the 
part of the friends of good government. A nota- 
ble circumstance connected with the election is 
the rebuke administered to the men who last win- 
ter expelled Mr. J. Williams Thorne from his seat 
in the legislature on the false pretense that he had 
been guilty of blasphemy! The conspirators be- 
gan operations by alleging that Mr. Thorne had 
denied the existence of God, and so made himself 
obnoxious to the provision of the State Constitu- 
tion which declares that such persons shall be dis- 
qualified for office. When Mr. Thorne presented 
overwhelming proofs that this charge was false, 
they abandoned it, but not their purpose. They 
were determined on some pretense or other, to 
expel him, for they hated him as a Radical Re- 
publican, an Abolitionist from the North, and an 
earnest friend of the negro. So they trumped 
up against him the charge that he had ‘“advo- 
cated and promulgated a most blasphemous 
doctrine, subversive of the principles of the Con- 
stitution of South Carolina and of sound moral- 
ity,” though they did not even pretend to say 
what the doctrine was, or to cite officially a single 
objectionable word uttered by the accused, In- 
deed, they could not have done this without 
demonstrating the absurdity of the charge. Mr. 
Thorne was expelled by a vote of 46 to 31, all but 


two of those voting affirmatively being Democrats. 


His constituents have shown their sense of the 
outrage perpetrated in the name of religion, by 
electing Mr. Thorne to the Constitutional Con- 
vention by a majority of 1467. The majority by 
which he was elected to the legislature was only 
946, and the difference is to be mainly accounted 
for, we presume, by the fact that in the last elec- 
tion hundreds of Democrats voted for him in 
order to rebuke their own party-leaders for ex- 
pelling him. Mr. Thorne, we are sorry to say, is 
not an Evangelical Christian, but he is a man of 
the purest morals, a friend of freedom, temper- 
ance, education, and honest government. If all 
the members of the Constitutional Convention 
are as incorruptible as he is, and as earnestly bent 
upon promoting the public welfare, the State is 


fortunate indeed. 
eo 


The fight with the Canal Ring which Governor 
Tilden had the courage to open goes bravely on. 
The revelations of fraud are simply astounding. 
The thieves have been steadily at work for many 
years, with the connivance of not a few officers of 
the State, whose sworn duty it was to protect the 
treasury from plunder. We regret that Governor 
Dix, or some of his Republican predecessors, did 
not begin this fight, and prosecute it with the 
courage, sagacity and zeal exhibited by Governor 
Tilden, for then the moral advantages of the con- 
test would have inured to the political party in 
whose purity antl success we are most deeply in- 
terested. We are, moreover, deeply pained and 
mortified when we see leading Republican news- 
papers, that should be foremost in such a battle 
with fraud, attempting to hinder the Governor in 
his work by impugning his motives in undertak- 
ing it. Mr. Tilden, it is probable, may want to 
be President; we only wish that all the other 
aspirants to that station would adopt his method 
of attaining their end, for then we should have 
some hope of an honest administration of the 
Government, and of breaking up the Rings that 
have so long plundered the public treasury—the 
Indian Ring, the Whisky Ring, the Canal Ring, 





etc. It is a mystery to many simple-minded peo- 
ple how these scoundrels, nine times out of ten, 
contrive when detected to escape from the net 
which the law weaves for them. It is easily ex- 
plained. They are either office-holders them- 
selves, or in collusion with office-holders, and they 
contribute liberally of the money they steal to 
control the party caucuses and carry the elec- 
tions. Men of high standing, the leaders of 
parties, knowing where the money comes from to 
pay election expenses, connive at these frauds, or 
refuse to see and expose them. Thus it happens, 
when any of the Rings are assailed, that they find 
men high in authority ready to shield them from 
punishment by arts and devices with which un- 
scrupulous lawyers are familiar. We have no 
doubt that at this very moment cunning politi- 
cians are depending upon the Rings for the money 
wherewith they hope to carry the next Presiden- 
tial election. The Canal plunderers in this State 
have no doubt earned immunity for their crimes 
for years by money paid to the leaders of the 
two parties to enable them to accomplish their 
purposes. The great majority of the people are 
honest, and want the government honestly ad- 
ministered ; the difficulty is to get them to act 
together, regardless of former political ties, for the 
purpose of driving the thieves from place and 
power. That this will be accomplished before 
long is our earnest hope. 








SOLE-LEATHER AND SARATOGA. 


E never expected to have it to say of the 
American people, so hopelessly did they 
appear wedded to an extravagant habit, a lavish 
display, assuming riches though they had them 
not; but it seems that at last they are really 
learning the sturdy phrase, ‘‘I cannot afford it.” 
Those honest words, behind which an Englishman 
entrenches himself, have been as shibboleth hith- 
erto on this side of the water. Perhaps it was 
the ease with which men acquire wealth in a new 
country that provoked immediate suggestions of 
shiftlessness or incompetence in the open avowal 
of poverty. When the race was open to all and 
the fields were white unto harvest, it was to con- 
fess oneself a laggard to bring home scant store 
of sheaves. 

But a change came in with the war. In the 
flush times of government contracts, with inflated 
values and the general buoyancy of all our bal- 
loons, there crept into the language one little 
word—shoddy. It only takes six letters to spell 
it, but what a history, what criticism and satire 
was here! And it did its appointect. work. Even 
the best of us, as a people, had been given to dis- 
play at times, with the barbaric t«.*- uc all young 
nations; but the shoddy eleme or ected the 
whole. Shoddy diamonds glistened at hotel din- 
ner tables, until the quieter heir-loom stones hid 
themselves in their caskets the summer through. 
Shoddy equipages, with their blazing harness and 
thundering steeds, enhanced by contrast the charm 
of certain pony-phaetons, wherein gentle. hands 
held the ribbons. Simplicity became the fashion, 
in places of public resort, and still holds. 

But there was no thought of economy in this. 
Indeed, to most Americans the word still meant 
short commons and pinching behind the scenes, 
to secure a winter’s gayety or the season at a 
watering place. It meant a brown-stone front 
and meager dinners; a pew in the broad aisle at 
church, with stint in the subscription list; it 
meant purple and fine linen for the public gaze, 
and endless shaping and contriving within doors, 
bright minds bent on fashion plates and generous 
impulses stifled and chilled. For the wiser few 
who set their thrift to good purpose, or consecrat- 
ed it to holy ends, it still conveyed certain ideas 
of concealment, a saving of appearances ; it was 
not confessed and honest as the foreign type has 
always been. 

Since then, thanks to Crédit Mobiliers, to Rings 
of various settings, to ‘‘ puts and calls,” and ‘‘ cor- 
ners,” the character of Midas is hardly a reputable 
one at present. . Indeed, by contrast, the older 
word seems almost respectable in the new jargon 
of the street. For your shoddy manufacturer or 
contractor furnished at least some commodity, 
some stuff, bad or indifferent, for value received ; 
while the modern speculator deals in fictions, in 
empty air; he discounts for us our faith in the 
future; it is public credit and private honor 
against which his bold stakes are laid. 

Out of evil good has come. When a sudden 
and glaring fortune rises on the horizon, instead 
of bowing to the star we suspect a sulphurous 


———— 


way of drawing distinctions, it has become the 
fashion to economize. Fortunes have changed 
hands of late, great trading and banking houses 
show signs of collapse; but beyond and apart 
from the fact that people are poorer, that finan- 
cially, ‘‘chameleon-like,” we have ‘fed on air 
promise-crammed,” we arp growing more frank 
with ourselves and each other. © 

One sees it everywhere this summer; one hears 
it in railway depots ; it is written in letters from 
summer hiding-places; it is wailed from high- 
priced hotel-keepers, this strange new word, econ- 
omy. And what good sport has come of it already. 
Mamma and the girls no longer slave themselves 
through the bright spring days, foregoing rest 
and recreation, to prepare gorgeous toilets for 
Saratoga and the Branch. They have learned to 
pack a few plain dresses in a sole-leather trunk, 
and are off to the north country, where all day 
long they may swing in hammocks, or foot it over 
the hills; where board is cheap, and where rosy 
cheeks, elastic muscles, and high spirits are not 
set. down in the bill. 

Lady Midas, it is true, has gone with ten Sara- 
toga trunks to the dust and conflict of the sum- 
mer races—her daughter was first favorite last 
year. But alas for well-laid plans; where are the 
young men who season after season have offered 
themselves as prey for the spoiler? The long 
purse of inherited fortune alone can stand the 
combinations of ingenious womankind at a water- 
ing place; and those young fellows who have 
their way to make in the world have ‘‘saved 
themselves” this year. Bets and bouquets, bowl- 
ing and billiards, sailing and driving parties, 
these might have been borne; but when the 
enemy of mankind transfers the Fancy Fair from 
its snug winter quarters around Christmas-trees, 
to plague us in hot weather and bleed us at every 
pore, long-suffering masculinity flees before it. 
Knapsack and trout-rod, gun and sketch-book, 
are safe companions: and in the freedom of-flan- 
nel shirt and the fixed price of guide and boat, 
our boys take their sweet revenge. Only the 
‘‘watery smile and educated whisker” keep com- 
pany with the Saratoga trunks; and the nymphs 
in mountain dress are the happiest girls this year. 

Is ingenuousness really coming in? will the 
fashion last through the winter? Shall we leave 
that fine suite of rooms on Fifth Avenue, and 
betake ourselves to the rural districts where rents 
are cheap, and not give a sham reason therefor ? 

Shall we forego expensive pleasures and not 
finesse about it; shall we ‘‘ entertain” in simpler 
fashion and not call it Samovar, or Kettle Drum, 
or any imported device to label our less abundant 
store? The simple and elegant hospitality of the 
old world is its own excuse for being; need we 
seek further reason for ours ? 

This soaking summer, with its steaming heats, 
the limp state of things the world over, and the 
absence of any sensation save that of being a 
sponge, has really set us, as a nation, a goodly 
distance on a nobler road. Men and politicians 
are brought face to face with hard-money prob- 
lems, the discussion of which brings us back to 
first principlesagain. Women and mothers, listdn- 
ing apart, begin to set their houses in order for a 
time of trial. Already they ‘‘resume” the good 
old fashion of avowed thrift. Soon the summer 
economies will begin to tell; there will be longer 
purses for the winter’s need. Let us hope that 
when wives and daughters set themselves to put 
household finance on a healthy basis, the exam- 
ple may prove contagious, and a substantial sole- 
leather policy commend itself to the voting powers, 








PRICE-LISTS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HERE is a disappointment in store for a very 

considerable proportion of the American peo- 
ple at the Centennial next year. Provided, that 
is, that the European nations contribute as largely 
to the exhibition as we hope they may. There is 
still abroad among us a conviction that we can 
‘* beat all creation” if in any department we try. 
It exists chiefly among those of us who have nev@ 
been in foreign lands, or having been there have 
cherished from first to last the patriotic convic- 
tion with which we started. Some of our domes- 
tic manufacturers are experiencing by anticipa- 
tion the pangs which, if the exposition be fairly 
conducted, must touch them in a vital place. 
They are protesting against permitting foreign 
exhibitors to label their wares in such @ Manner | 
that the spectator can see at a glance what arti- 
cles are sold for abroad and what is the retail 
price demanded for similar articles sold here. It 





compound and look out for the falling stick, By | 
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maker of cutlery to arrange his show-case with 
his wares marked at the rates which he is accus- 
tomed to receive, and then walk over to the hard- 
ware division of the English department and find 
that pocket-knives equal in every respect to his 
own, perhaps superior, are offered at something 
less than two-thirds of his ‘‘ barely remunerative” 
prices. It will not tend to reconcile the New En- 
gland weaver to this life when he finds that 
his foreign rival, after adding transportation 
charges, offers to furnish the product of his looms 
at less than cost price estimated by an American 
standard. 

To the Pennsylvanian especially this view of 
the situation is extremely disheartening. Your 
Pennsylvanian is a protectionist if he is anything, 
and it is whispered that some enterprising citi- 
zens of that State are repenting at this late date 
of their energy in pushing forward the project for 
an international exhibition. They not unnatu- 
rally ask themselves what will be the effect on the 
unenlightened popular mind of such comparisons, 
and if report be true they are advocating rules 
which if enforced might very properly drive every 
foreign competitor out of the field. This is all 
very natural. We none of us look with compla- 
cency upon proposed reductions of our incomes, 
unless we have foresight enough to perceive that 
where we lose in one direction we shall gain in 
another. aves 

The simple fact is that we all want to maintain 
our individual incomes at their present figure, to 
say the least, and at the same time we would be 
very well satisfied to pay less for everything that 
we eat or wear or use. Who of us, whatever may 
be our individual creed as regards protection or 
free-trade, does not exultantly tell us on returning 
from Canada or Europe how little such and such 
articles of comfort or convenience or luxury cost 
us under a foreign flag? And how little do we 
think that every such enumeration is an argument 
against certain fictions in our home policy? If 
the mill-hand receives two dollars a day for his 
work instead of a dollar and a half, it is inevitable 
that he pays half a dollar more for the various 
articles that go to furnish the necessities of that 
day, for—a single item—his employer must ask 
enough for the product of his mills to enable him 
to disburse the extra half dollar in wages. 

The trouble in adjusting a lower standard of ex- 

penditure is that we cannot reconcile ourselves to 
handling less money than we have been accus- 
tomed to. We seem to ourselves poorer if the in- 
come is reduced, but we do not seem correspond- 
ingly richer if retail prices are reduced. Here in 
reality lies the chief obstacle to that free commer- 
cial intercourse between the nations, which seems 
to be the natural order of things. Through legis- 
lation, which appears wise to some and unwise to 
others, we have reached such a stage of progress 
that our raw products, such for instance as wool, 
can be sent three thousand miles, carded, dyed, 
and woven with greater skill than is yet attaina- 
ble here, brought back three thousand miles again, 
made to pay a duty of about one-third its value, 
and can still be sold at so low a rate as to compete 
effectually with our home factors. 
’ Now, who is directly benefited by this state of 
things? And how, considering the infinitely com- 
plicated relations of people and things, and repub- 
lics and effete despotisms, and specie, and paper 
money and the rest, are we to restore more rational 
rules of practice ? 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—In common with other friends of temperance, 
we have regretted that the proprietors of the Tribune 
should allow themselves to follow the bad example so 
long set by the proprietors of the Times in renting a 
portion of their fine new building to a tenant who sells 
intoxicating liquors. We are sure that in doing so 
they made a mistake which even now they regret, and 
which they will correct as soon as the law will allow. 
In proportion to the sincerity of our regret in view of 
this addition to the liquor-selling places of New York 
is the depth of the disgust inspired by the course of 
Some of the Tribune’s rivals, and especially by the 
Times and Sun, which, without any moral scruples 
whatever in regard to the liquor traffic, brawl day 
after day about. the Tribune’s “ gin-mill,” “ rum-hole,” 
“groggery,” etc., as if the respectable German restau- 
rant in the Tribune basement were a haunt of vice 
and crime. The simple truth is that the establishment 
10 question is, primarily, an eating-house, to which re- 
Spectable people resort daily for meals, and where 
liquors are sold only as they are sold in nearly every 
restaurant in the city. We say this, not to excuse the 
liquor-selling, but to condemn the meanness which 
would conceal the truth, and, under hypocritical pre- 








tenses of virtye, condemn in others what it practices. 


itself, The proprietors of the Times have had @ liquor- 








selling restaurant on their premises for years, taking 
therefor a rental which no other business could afferd 
to pay; and yet, with this restaurant in full play, that 
paper has the faee to arraign the Tribune as an of- 
fender against good morals! It is the old and disgust- 
ing farce of Satan affecting a concern for virtue and 
demurely quoting Scripture in its behalf. The pre- 
tense of justification for this is found in the fact that 
the Tribune was founded by Horace Greeley, a tem- 
perance man and prohibitionist. The affectation of 
regard for Mr. Greeley’s memory, on the part of those 
who hated and ridiculed him while living, can be re- 
garded only as so much Pecksniffian “sentimentality” 
and “‘gush.’”’ Mr. Greeley’s sentiments were not in his 
lifetime, nor are they now that he is dead, the stand- 
ard of morals. His opinions and acts neither add to 
nor subtract anything from the moral obligations of 
the present proprietors of the Tribune. In other 
words, their sin in allowing the sale of liquor is in no 
degree enhanced by anything that Mr. Greeley did; 
nor is the sin of the proprietors of the Times in allow- 
ing the same thing diminished by the fact that Mr. 
Raymond was not, like Mr. Greeley, a teetotaller. 
Both establishments are to be condemned or ex- 
cused upon precisely the same ground. And yet we 
believe Dr. Cuyler, whose eye was so keen to discern 
the Tribune’s sin, has never given the Times “ grog- 
shop” the advantage of one single line of gratuitous 
advertising ; and while the Temperance Advocate 
gives the Tribune establishment the benefit: of a whole 
page of objurgation, original and collated, it has for 
years permitted the Times concern to go unscathed. 
We think the Times has a right to complain of this 
partiality. 

—Among the lecturers who within the last few 
years have won their way to a solid popularity is the 
Rey. Alexander Clark, editor of the Methodist at 
Pittsburgh. His subjects for the next season will be 
“ A Man or a Monkey—Which?” “Crossing the Conti- 
nent;” “A Race of Mimics;” “What Might Have 
Been,” etc. 

—Mr. James Alexander Mowatt, in the Christian 
at Work, recommends as a solvent of the difficulties 
attending the school question in this country the 
adoption of the system introduced in Ireland in 1830, 
and which he says has worked satisfactorily ever since. 
The system is this: All denominations in religion at- 
tend the same public schools for secular instruction, 
taught to all in common. But there is half an hour 
set apart every day for the children of each denomina- 
tion to receive religious teaching by themselves, sepa- 
rately, in the doctrines, dogmas, and formulas of their 
own creed. Thus, in the National schools, in Marlbor- 
ough street, Dublin, right opposite the Catholic Cathe- 
dral of Cardinal Cullen’s diocese, there is an attendance 
of between four thousand and five thousand children. 
They are of every creed in the Irish metropolis—the 
majority Catholics, The schools open at nine o’clock 
and close at three o’clock each day—no dinner hour. 
The lessons are all half-hour lessons only. Two half- 
hour lessons are given before ten o’clock. From ten 
till half past is set apart for religious instruction. The 
schools are all conducted as male and female schools. 
At ten o’clock all the thousands of pupils pour out 
into the yards, mixing together. Then the Catholics, 
male and female, return to the girls’ school-room; the 
Protestant Episcopalians to the boys’ school-room; 
the Presbyterians to the infant school-room; the 
Methodists to one of the smaller school-rooms on the 
premises; and so with,the pupils of the other denomi- 
nations. Teachers of the various creeds are in these 
schools and accompany the children of their own 
church to religious instruction. For half an hour the 
State does not at all interfere, and the pupils of each 
creed are instructed in the tenets of their own peculiar 
belief. Presbyterians teach the Shorter Catechism 
and Westminster Confession; Protestant Episcopalians 
the Book of Common Prayer and their Catechism; 
Methodists may have a revival prayer-meeting; Cath- 
olics can use holy water, beads, pictures, images, 
prayer-book, catechism, etc., and teach what they 
think well for the half hour. On one day of the week, 
generally Saturday, two hours are given for religious 
instruction, and then a clergyman of each church may 
attend and catechise the children of his own faith 
separately for that time. After the period allotted to 
religious instruction has expired, all the children 
return, at the sound of the school bell, to their sepa- 
rate school-rooms and resume secular subjects. During 
the hours devoted to “combined secular instruction ”’ 
no religious topic is referred to. 


—A Presbyterian paper, the name of which we 
forbear to mention, speaks of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, in good standing, in these terms: ‘‘ The Rev. —— 
has been in a bad way for some time, and nosymptoms 
of improvement are yet visible. He has been blowing 
his penny whistle and kicking up his heels to an in- 
ordinate degree, but the exercise has not afforded the 
relief needed.” This style of religious controversy is 
simply disgraceful, and is well calculated to bring the 
religious press into contempt: 

—There is more or less talk about the revision 
of the Presbyterian standards. We deeply sympathize 
with those Christians who do not find in the Westmin- 
ster Confession even an approximate or tolerable ex- 
pression of their religious belief. But what thoughtful 
man can fail to see that the attempt to reconstruct that 
venerable creed into something on which all Presby- 
terians of our day could honestly unite, would precip- 





itate a theological combat, many-sided, bitter, and . 


with no possibility of a satisfactory issue? The differ- 
ences among thoughtful men in the Presbyteriag 
Church are too many and too deep to allow the framing 
of any minute theological system that all can accept. 
There is one escape, and only one, from the difficulty 
imposed by the elaborate traditional creeds; it lies in 
dropping them altogether, as obligatory tests, and 
substituting the very simplest expression of Christian 
faith and purpose, leaving each man to hold to his 
own ways of thinking on difficult and doubtful ques- 
tions. 


—Colonel Baker, the English officer who was 
lately convicted of insulting a woman in a railway 
carriage, would have been allowed to retire from the 
army by the honorable form of resignation but for 
Queen Victoria herself. He had strong friends among 
the ruling powers, including the Prince of Wales; the 


War Office did not want to irretrievably lose a brill- | 


iant cavalry officer; and the papers accepting the 
resignation were sent to the Queen for signature. But, 
like a true woman, she refused to sign them, and in- 
sisted on Baker’s ignominious expulsion. 


—The Cincinnati Commercial thinks that an 
editor’s proper business is to give his readers the 
news, and that his own opinions thereon are worth no 
more.than the opinions of nine-tenths of his readers. 
There is some truth in this, but it is also true that toa 
great extent people expect their editors to furnish 
them with opinions as well as with news. Any news- 
paper that does not supplement its pews columns with 
intelligent, positive, incisive comment on public affairs 
will be a partial failure. We grant that the other ex- 
treme—a journal which is all opinion and no news—is 
a worse failure. 


—What is the matter with Professor Lowell ? 
In most of his later poems on national affairs, he is 
gloomy and lachrymose to the last degree. In last 
week’s Nation he has a dismal satire on the times, 
which suits well enough with the tone of that Cassan- 
dra of the press. But where is our brave, bright poet 
who sang of the Vision of Sir Launfal? The Spring- 
field Republican advises him to read the noble closing 
lines of Longfellow’s “ Building of the Ship” every 
morning before breakfast for a week. After break- 
fast, we should say, and sitting on a hill-side in the 
glory of one of these October-like days, that fairly 
answer the question, ‘‘ And what is sorare as a day in 
June?” After that he ought to be inspired to teas up 
his lugubrious satires, and give us a strain of hope and 
courage. 

—Certain restless brethren are still agitating for 
the formal expulsion of Prof. Swing’s church from the 
Presbyterian body. It recalls an old saying about a 
man’s boots proposing to expel his brains, 


—In another place we have spoken of the plans 
for a negro insurrection, said to have been discovered 
in Georgia, as a mere “scare,’”’ unworthy of serious 
attention. It is only fair, however, to print an ex- 
tract of a private letter, just received from a distin- 
guished literary gentleman of that region, in which 
the alleged plot is described as something very atro- 
cious and alarming. The writer says: 


“You have heard of the insurrectionary movement of the 
negroes in this locality. I am nearly in the midst of the (con- 
templated) outbreak, and know many of its details. Itreally 
threatened to be a most serious émeute, and originatedin the 
utter ignorance of the ‘ freedmen,’ who had been ‘ fooled to 
the top of their bent’ by alien revolutionists aud fanatieal 
native preachers. Had their plans been undiscovered all 
Middle Georgia would now have been a scene of desolation 
and bloodshed and unspeakable atrocities. From the negro 
programmes captured we learn that they designed to kill the 
entire white population, even babies at the breast, and that 
only the ‘beautiful (white) women’ (I quote from their . 
*‘orders’) were to be temporarily spared. Nothing more un- 
provoked than this movement hellward could be imagined. 
The negroes, despite all you hear to the contrary, have been 
treated, fora long time past, with singular moderation, for- ‘ 
bearance, and even kindness. It is atrocious, the manner in : 
which certain Northerm papers treat this affair. They ridi- 
cule it as a mere election dodge, or as a palpable, outrageous , 
falsehood, so far as the negro intentions were concerned. I - 
wish no worse to the editors who wuite thus than to have 
them forced to reside for some years to come in the neighbor- 
hood of these occurrences. How they would change their ~ 
tune! Knowing you to be fair and impartial, I make these ‘ 
plain statements, the truth of which can be demonstrated if 
necessary.” 

We cannot help suspecting that our worthy friend, 
writing in an atmosphere surcharged with fierce ex- 


citement, bas presented an extravagant and by far too ‘ « 


tragic picture of the occurrences referred to. 


—A correspondent of the Observer, having visited . ' 


the South and witnessed the ignorance of the emanci- ; 
pated class, is moved to say that “the great political ; 
necessity of the nation—aside, of course, from moral ! 
and religious influences—is suffrage based upon a cer- 
tain amount of education ;” and this, he suggests, may 
be “ brought about by a movement outside of political 
parties, originating in a national movement of frievds 
of education as such. For such a plan of suffrage the 
South cries out, groaning under the dominance of the 
ignorant. The great cities of the North need it. It 
would be the grandest stimulus to freedmen in the 
South, and ignorant emigrants in the North, if not 
also to Chinamen in the West, to acquire education—a 
certain amount of it—as a condition of political 
power.” The idea that millions of ignorant voters, 
who already have the ballot, can be deprived of it by 
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*9, movement of friends of education as such,” reveals 
an ignorance of human nature that is simply astound- 
ing. Moreover, we do not hesitate to say that such a 
change would be inexpedient if it were even practica- 
ble. Nothing could be worse ina republic than a large 
mass of ignorant people, excluded on account of their 
ignorance from any participation in the government 
under which they live. The exclusion would be a 
constant incitement to turbulence and revolution, and 
one great motive for educating them would be taken 
away. When the educated and wealthy classes see 
that the common people, in spite of their ignorance, 
must vote, they are impelled, for their own safety, tu 
adopt plans of universal education. The way to neu- 
tralize the power of ignorance at the polls is to educate 
the ignorant classes, and especially every child in the 
country. The wealthy and the educated must take 
their choice between this and all the evils incident to 
ignorant suffrage. 








Che Sunday-School, 


Lesson for Sept. 5, John ix. 1-11; for Sept. 12, 
John x. 1-11. 








In regard to the miracle in next Sunday's lesson, 
where the disciples ask the Master whether it was 
through his own sins or that of his parents that the 
blind man before them was born blind, Dr. Farrar in 
his new work says: “Into the unprofitable regions of 
such barren speculations our Lord refused to follow 
them, and he declined, as always, the tendency to 
infer and to sitin judgment upon the sins of others. 
Neither the man’s sins, he told them, nor those of his 
parents, had caused that life-long affliction; but now, 
by means of it, the works of God should be made 
manifest.” 





Miss G. F. Leonard happily managed, in a paper 
she read at the recent Ohio Sunday-scbool Conven- 
tion, to remove a host of imaginary difficulties which 
come up before the lady teacher. One sentence alone 
is reassuring: ‘‘ Her task is simplified by remember- 
ing that woman’s work in the Sunday-school is of a 
piece with that to which she is specially called through 
all her life; namely, to teach, to train, to influence, to 
sympathize and to inspire.” 





‘““We were never more convinced, says Zion’s 
Herald, than during our visit to Chautauqua, that 
theory in the Sunday-school work is far in theadvance 
of practice.” One good reason for this is that it would 
be practically impossible to carry out some theories 
broached. Practice is far from perfect, however, 
take the schools through, and in our modern sifting 
process, theories are on the whole innocent, the best 
ones being generally adopted in the long run. We 
won't stop the theory builders, though we must laugh 
at some of them. 





**In order to be a teacher one must first be a stu- 
dent and learn the thing he would teach. Sometimes 
you hear one say, ‘I know this and understand it, but 
I cannot put it in words.’ Now we take the ground 
that no one can say that he really knows anything un- 
til he can re-produce it or re-present it to another. 
The way to make sure that one has got an idea is to 
try whether he can give it. When boys are playing at 
ball, one throws the ball, another catches it. Not 
until he catches can he throw it. So, one presents an 
idea, another catches it. Often we hear the question, 
‘Do you catch my idea? If one fails to catch an 
idea, how can he give it to another? If one would be 
a teacher he must not only study the thing to be taught 
until he understands it, but he must study the best 
way to communicate it to another. Having caught 
the ball, the question is how to throw it so as to have 
another catch it. He may throw it too high or too 
low, or too far to the right or to the left, so that the 
other person not only will not but cannot catch it. 
With this view the teacher must study how best to 
state his truth, putting it in clear, simple, intelligible 
language.” This piece of advice, which the Sunday- 
school Times offers, is doubtless given gratis, but that 
does not cheapen it by any means. It is one of the 
great lessons of the day for our teachers. 





While some of our Methodist friends are enthu- 
siastic over the proposed Monumental Church, in 
Savannah, to John Wesley’s memory, they might also 
notice the appropriateness of making its Sunday- 
school rooms one of its most attractive features. The 
reason why is suggested in what Stevens says in his 
history of Georgia: 


“As a part of John Wesley’s parochial labors, he estab- 
lished a school of thirty or forty children, which he placed 
under the care of Mr. Delamoth, a man of good education, 
who endeavored to blend religious instruction with religious 
learning ; and on Sunday afternoon, Wesley.met them in the 
church before evening service, heard the children ‘ recite 
their catechism, questioned them as to what they had heard 
from the pulpit, instructed them still further in the Bible, 
endeavoring to fix the truth in their understandings as well 
as in their memories.’ This was a regular part of his Sunday 
duties, and it shows that John Wesley, in the parish of Christ 
Church, Savannah, had established a Sunday-school fifty 
years before Robert Raikes originated his noble scheme of 
Sunday instruction in Gloucester, England, and eighty years 
before the first school in America on Mr, Raikes’s plan was 
established in the city of New York. 





St, George and St. Michael. 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
5 bermede,”’ ete. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE KING. 


OME months before the battle of Naseby, 
which was fought in June, early, that is, in the 
year 1645, the plans of the king having now ripened, be 
gave a secret cummission for Ireland to the earl of Gla- 
morgan, with immense powers, among the rest that of 
coining money, in order that he might be in a position 
to make proposals towards certain arrangements with 
the Irish catholics, which, in view of,the prejudices of 
the king’s protestant council, it was of vital importance 
to keep secret. Glamorgan therefore took a long 
leave of his wife and family, and in the month of March 
set out for Dublin. At Caernarvon, they got on board 
a small bark, laden with corn, but, in rough weather 
that followed, were cast ashore on the coast of Lanca- 
shire. A second attempt failed also, for, pursued by a 
parliament vessel, they were again compelled to land 
on thesame coast. It was the middle of summer before 
they reached Dublin. 

During this period there was of course great anxiety 
in Raglan, the chief part of which was lady Glamor- 
gan’s. At times she felt that but for the sympathy of 
Dorothy, often silent but always ministrant, she would 
have broken down quite under the burden of ignor- 
ance and its attendant anxiety. 

In the prolonged absence of her husband, and the 
irregularity of tidings, for they came at uncertain as 
well as wide intervals, her yearnings after her vanished 
Molly, which had become mure patient, returned with 
all their early vehemence, and she began to brood 
on the meeting beyond the grave of which her religion 
waked her hope. Nor was this all: her religion itself 
grew more real; for although there is nothing essen- 
tially religious in thinking of the future, although there 
is more of the heart of religion in the taking of strength 
from the love of God to do the commonest duty, than 
in all the longing for a blessed hereafter of which the 
soul is capable, yet the love of a little child is very 
close to the love of the great Father; and the loss that 
sets any affection aching and longing, heaves, as on a 
wave from the very hcart of the human ocean, the 
laboring spirit up towards the source of life and res- 
toration. In like manner, from their common love to 
the child, and their common sense of loss in her death, 
the hearts of the two women drew closer to each other, 
and protestant mistress Dorothy was able to speak 
words of comfort to catholic lady Glamorgan, which 
the hearer found would lie on the shelf of her creed 
none the less quietly that the giver had lifted them 
from the shelf of hers. 

One evening, while yet lady Glamorgan had had no 
news of her husband’s arrival in Ireland, and the bright 
June weather continued clouded with uncertainty and 
fear, lady Broughton came panting into her parlor 
with the tidings that a courier had just arrived at the 
main entrance, himself pale with fatigue, and his horse 
white with foam. 

* Alas! alas!’ cried lady Glamorgan, and fell back 
in her chair, faint with apprehension, for what might 
not be the message he bore? Ere Dorothy had suc- 
ceeded in calming her, the marquis himself came hob- 
bling in, with the news that the king was coming. 

“Ts that all?” said the countess, heaving a deep sigh, 
while the tears rose and ran down her cheeks. 

‘** Is that all!’ repeated her father-in-law. ‘“‘ How, my 
lady! Is there then nobody in all the world but Gla- 
morgan? Verily I believe thou wouldst turn thy back 
on the angel Gabriel, if he dared appear before thee 
without thy Ned underhisarm. Bless thy Irish heart! 
I never gave thee my Ned that thoushouldst fall down 
and worship the fellow.” 

“Bear with me, sir,” she answered faintly. ‘It is 
but the pain here. Thou knowest I cannot tell but he 
lieth at the bottom of the Irish sea.” 

“Tf he do lie there, then lieth he in Abraham’s bosom, 
daughter, where I trust there is room for thee and me 
also. Thou rememberest how thy Molly said once to 
thee, ‘Madam, thy bosom is not so big as my lord Ab- 
raham’s. What a big bosom my lord Abraham must 
havel’”’ 

Lady Glamorgan laughed. 

**Come then—‘ to our work alive!’ which is now to 
receive his majesty,” said the marquis. “My wild 
Irish-woman,——”’ ; 

‘*Alas, my lord! tame enough now,” sighed the 
countess. 

“Not too tame to understand that she must represent 
her husband before the king’s majesty,” said lord Wor- 
cester. 

Lady Glamorgan rose, kissed her father-in-law, wiped 
her eyes, and said, 

“Where, my lord, do you purpose lodging his majes- 
ty | abd 

“In the great north room, over the buttery, and next 
the picture gallery, which will serve his majesty to 
walk in, and the windows there have the finest pros- 
pect of all. I did think of the great tower, but——well 
—the chamber there is indeed statelier, but it is gloomy 
as a dull twilight, while the one I intend him to lie in 





| is bright as a summer morning. The tower chamber 











———_ 


makes me think of all the lords and ladies that have 
died therein; the north room, of all the babies that 
have been born there.” 

a “Spoken like a man!” murmured lady Glamorgan, 

Have you given directions, my lord?” .« 

“TI have sent for sir Ralph. Come with me, Mar. 
garet: you and Mary must keep your old father from 
blundering. Run, Dorothy, and tell Mr. Delaware and 
Mr. Andrews that I desire their presence in my closet, 
I miss the rogue Scudamore, They tell me he hath 
done well, and is sorely wounded. He must feel the 
better for the one already, and I hope he will soon be 
nothing the worse for the other.” 

As he thus talked, they left the room and took their 
way to the study, where they found the steward wait- 
ing them, 

The whole castle was presently alive with prepara- 
tions for the king’s visit. That he had been so sorely 
foiled of late, only roused in all the greater desire to 
receive him with every possible honor. Hope revived 
in lady Glamorgan’s bosom: she would take the com- 
ing of the king asa good omen for the return of her 
husband. 

Dorothy ran to do the marquis’s pleasure. As she 
ran, it seemed as if some new spring of life had burst 
forth in her heart. The king! the king actually com- 
ing! The God-chosen monarch of England! The head 
of the church! The typeof omnipotence! The wrong- 
ed, the saintly, the wise! He who fought with bleed- 
ing heart for the rights, that he might fulfill the duties 
to which he was born! She would see him! she would 
breathe the same air with him! gaze on his gracious 
countenance unseen until she had imprinted every feat- 
ure of his divine face upon her heart and memory! 
The thought was too entrancing. She wept as she ran 
to find the master of the horse and the master of the 
fish-ponds, 

At length on the evening of the third of July, a pur- 
suivant, accompanied by an advanced guard of horse- 
men, announced the king, and presently on the north 
road appeared the dust of his approach. Nearer they 
came, all on horseback, a court of officers. Travel- 
stained and weary, with foam-flecked horses, but flow- 
ing plumes, flashing armor, and ringing chains, they 
arrived at the brick gate, where lord Charles himself 
threw the two leaves open to admit them, and bent the 
knee before his king. As they entered the marble gate, 
they saw the marquis descending the great white stair 
to meet them, leaning for his lameness on the arm of 
his brother sir Thomas of Troy, and followed by all 
the ladies and gentlemen and officers in the castle, who 
stood on thestair while he approached the king’s horse, 
bent his knee, kissed the royal hand, and, rising with 
difficulty, for the gout had aged him beyond his years, 
said: 

** Domine, non sum diguus.” 

I would I had not to give this brief dialogue; but it 
stands on record, and may suggest something worth 
thinking to him who can read it aright. 

The king replied: 

**My lord, I may very well answer you again: I have 
not found so great faith in Israel; for no man would 
trust me with so much money as you have done.” 

**T hope your majesty will prove a defender of the 
faith,” returned the marquis. 

The king then dismounted, ascended the marble 
steps with his host, nearly as stiff as he from his long 
ride, crossed the moat on the undulating drawbridge, 
passed the echoing gateway, and entered the stone 
court. 

The marquis turned to the king, and presented the 
keys of the castle, The king took them and returned 
them. 

“T pray your majesty keep them in so good a hand. 
I fear that ere it be long I shall be forced to deliver 
them into the hands of who will spoil the compliment,” 
said the marquis. 

“Nay,” rejoined his majesty, ‘‘ but keep them till the 
king of kings demand the account of your stewardship, 
my lord.” 

“JT hope your majesty’s name will then beseen where 
it stands therein,” said the marquis, ‘‘ for so it will fare 
the better with the steward.” 

In the court, the garrison, horse and foot, a goodly 
show, was drawn up to receive him, with an open lane 
through, leading to the north-western angle, where was 
the stuir to the king’s apartment. At the draw-well, 
which lay right:in the way, and around which the men 
stood off in a circle, the king stopped, laid his hand on 
the wheel, and said gaily: i 

“ My lord, is this your lordship’s purse?” 

“For your majesty’s sake, I would it were,” returned 
the marquis. 

At the foot of the stair, on plea of his gout, he deliv- 
ered his majesty to the care of lord Charles, sir Ralph 
Blackstone, and Mr. Delaware, who conducted him to 
his chamber. 

The king supped alone, but after supper, lady Gla- 
morgan and the other ladies of the family, having 
requested permission to wait upon him, were ushered 
into his presence. Each of them took with her one of 
her ladies in attendance,.and Dorothy, being the one 
chosen by her mistress for that honor, not without the 
rousing of a strong feeling of injustice in the bosoms 
of the elder ladies, entered trembling behind her 
mistress, as if the room were a temple wherein no 
simulacrum but the divinity himself dwelt in visible 

resence, 

' His majesty received them courteousfy, said kind 
things to several of them, but spoke and behaved at 
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with a certain long-faced reserve rather than 
dignity. which, while it jarred a little with Dorothy’s 
ideal of the graciousness that should be mingled with 
majesty in the perfect monarth, yet operated only to 
throw her spirit back into that stage of devotion where- 
in, to use & figure of the king’s own, the awe overlays 
the love. ; : : 

A little later the marquis entered, walking slowly, 
Jeaning on the arm of lord Charles, but carrying in his 
own hands a present of apricots from his brother to 
the king. 

Meantime Dorothy’s love had begun to rise again 
from beneath her awe; but when the marquis came in, 
old and stately, reverend and slow, with a silver dish 
in each hand and a basket on his arm, and she saw him 
pow three times ere he presented his offering, himself 
serving whom all served, himself humble whom all 
revered, then again did awe nearly overcome her. 
When the king however, having graciously received 
the present, chose for each of the ladies one of the 
apricots, and coming to Dorothy last, picked out and 
offered the one he said was likest the bloom of her own 
fair cheek, gratitude again restored the sway of love, 
and in the greatness of the honor she almost let slip 
thecompliment. She could not reply, but she looked 
her thanks, and the king doubtless missed nothing. 

The next day his majesty rested, but on the follow- 
ing days rode to Monmouth, Chepstow, Usk, and other 
towns in the neighborhood, whose loyalty, thanks to 
the marquis, had as yet stood out. After dinner he 
generally paid the marquis a visit in the oak parlor, 
then perhaps had a walk in the grounds, or a game on 
the bowling green. 

But although the marquis was devoted to the king's 
cause, he was not therefore either blinded or indifferent 
to the king’s faults, and as. an old man who had long 
been trying to grow better, he made up his mind to 
tisk a respectful word in the matter of kingly obliga- 
tion. 

One day, therefore, when his majesty entered the 
oak parlor, he found his host sitting by the table with 
his Gower lying open before him, as if he had been 
reading, which doubtless was the case. 

“What book have you there, my lord?” asked the 
king—while some of his courtiers stood near the door, 
and others gazed from the window on the moat and 
the swelling, towering mass of the keep. ‘I like to 
know what books my friends read.”’ 

“Sir, it is old master John Gower’s book of verses, 
entitled Confessio Amantis,” answered his lordship. 

“It is a book I have never seen before,”’ said the 
king, glancing at its pages. 

“Oh,” returned the marquis, “it is a book of, books, 
which if your majesty had been well versed in, it 
would have made you a king of kings.’’ 

“Why so, my lord?’ asked the king. 

“Why,” said the marquis, “here is set down how 
Aristotle brought up and instructed Alexander the 
Great in all his rudiments, and the principles belong- 
ing to a prince. Allow me, sir, to read you such a 
passage as will show your majesty the truth of what I 
say.’ He opened the book and read: 


** Among the vertues one is chefe, 


And that is trouthe, which is lefe (dear) 
To God and eke to man also. 

And for it hath been ever so, 

Taught Aristotle, as he well couth, (knew) 
To Alisaundre, how in his youth 

He shulde of trouthe thilke grace 


(that same) 
With all his hole herte embrace, , 
So that his word be trewe and pleine - 
Toward the world, and so certeine, 
That in him be no double speche. 
For if men shulde trouthe seche, 
And found it nought within a king, 
It were an unfittende thing, 
The worde is token of that within ; 
There shall a worthy king begin 
To kepe his tunge and to be trewe, 
So shall his price ben ever newe. 


“ And here, sir, is what he saith as to the significance 
of the kingly crown, if your majesty will allow me to 
read it.”’ 

Ry Read on, my lord; all is good and true,” said the 
ing. 
“The gold betokneth excellence, 
That men shuld done him reverence 
As to her lege soveraine. 
The stones, as the bokes saine, 
Commended ben in treble wise. 
First, they ben hard, and thilke 


(their liege) 


assise 


Betokneth in a king constaunce amines ) 
So that there shall be no variaunce 

Be found in his condicion. 

And also by description 

The vertue, whiche is in the stones, 

A verray signe is for the nones * 

Of that a king shall ben honest, 

And holde trewely his behest (promise) 
Of thing, which longeth to kinghede. (belongeth) 


“And so on—for I were loth to weary your majesty 
—of the color of the stones, and the circular form of 
he crown.” 3 

“Read on, my lord,” said the king. 
a passages, therefore, did the marquis pick out 
re read—amongst which probably were certain con- 
an flatterers—taking care still to speak of Alex- 
i er and Aristotle, and by no means of king and 
eee until at length he had “ read the ne such a 
A n,” as Dr. Bayly informs us, “ that the bystanders 
Were amazed at his boldness.” 

My lord, have you got your lesson by heart, or 





speak you out of the book?” asked the king, taking 
the volume. 

“Sir,” the marquis replied, “if you could read my 
heart, it may be you might find it there; or if your 
majesty please to get it by heart, I willlend you my 
book.” 

“T would willingly borrow it,” said the king. 

“Nay,” said the marquis, ‘I will lend it to you upon 
these conditions: first, that you read it, and second, 
that you make use of it.” 

Here, glancing round, well knowing the nature of 
the soil upon which his words fell, he saw *‘ some of the 
new made lords displeased, fretting and biting their 
thumbs,” and thus, therefore, resumed: 

* But, sir, I assure you that no man was so much for 
the absolute power of a king as Aristotle. If your 
majesty will allow me the book again, I will show you 
one remarkable passage to that purpose.”’ 

Having searched the volume for a moment, and 
found it, he read as follows: 


** Harpaghes first his tale tolde, 
And said, how that the strength of kings 
Is mightiest of alle thinges, 
For king hath power over man, 
And man is he, which reson can, 
As he, which is of his nature 
The most noble creature 
Of alle tho that God hath wrought, 
And by that skill it seemeth nought, 


or that ri 
He saith, that any erthly thing (or Chat ronson) 


May be so mighty as a king. 

A king may spille, a king may save, 
A king may make of lorde a knaye, 
And of a knave a lord also; 

The power of a king stant so 

That he the lawes overpasseth, 

What he will make lasse, he lasseth, 
What he will make more, he moreth, 
And as a gentil faucon soreth, 

He fleeth that no man him reclameth. 
But he alone all other tameth, 

And stant him self of lawe fre. 


“There, my liege! So much for Aristotle and the 
kinghood! But think not he taketh me with him all 
the way. By our Lady, I go not so far.” 

Lifting his head again, he saw, to his wish, that 
“divers new made lords” had “slunk out of the 
room.” 

“My lord,” said the king, “at this rate you will 
drive away all my nobility.” 

“T protest unto your majesty,’ the marquis replied, 
*“T am as new a made lord as any of them all, but I 
was never called knave and rogue so much in all my 
life, as I have been since I received this last honor; 
and why should they not bear their shares?” 

In high ‘good humor with his success, he told the 
story the same evening to lady Glamorgan in Dorothy’s 
presence. It gave her ground for thought: she won- 
dered that the marquis should think the king required 
such lessoning. She had never dreamed that a man 
and his office are not only metaphysically distinct but 
may be morally separate things; she had hitherto 
taken the office as the pledge for the man, the show as 
the pledge for the reality; and now therefore her no- 
tion of the king received a rude shock from his best 
friend. 

The arrival of his majesty had added to her labors, 
for now again horse must spout every day,—with no 
Molly to see it and rejoice. Every fountain rushed 
heavenwards, “and all the air’ was “ filled with pleas- 
ant noise of waters.’’ This required the fire-engine to 
be kept pretty constantly at work, and Dorothy had 
to run up and down the stair of the great tower seve- 
ral times a day. But she lingered on the top as often 
and as long as she might. 

One glorious July afternoon, gazing from the top of 
the keep, she saw his majesty, the marquis, some of 
the courtiers, and a Mr. Prichard of the neighborhood, 
on the bowlipg-green, having a game together. It was 
like looking at a tuy-repref$ntation of one, for, so far 
below, everything was wondrously dwarfed and fore- 
shortened. But certainly it was a pretty sight—the 
gay garments, the moving figures, the bowls rolling 
like marbles over the green carpet, while the sun, and 
the blue sky, and just an air of wind enough to turn 
every leaf into a languidly waved fan, enclosed it in 
loveliness and filled it with life. It was like a picture 
from a camera obscura dropped right at the foot of 
the keep, for the surrounding walk, moat, and sunk 
walk beyond, were, seen from that height, but enough 
to keep the bowling-green, which came to the edge of 
the sunk walk, twelve feet below it, from appearing 
to cling to the foundations of the tower. The circle of 
arches, filled with shell-work and statues of Roman 
emperors, which formed the face of the escarpment of 
the sunk walk, looked like a curiously cut fringe to 
the carpet. 

While Dorothy aloft was thus looking down and 
watching the game, 

“What a lovely prospect it is!’’ said his majesty 
below, addressing Mr. Prichard, while the marquis 
bowled. 

Making answer, Mr. Prichard pointed out where his 
own house lay, half hidden by a grove, and said— 

“May it please your majesty, I have advised my lord 
to cut down those trees, so that when he wants a good 
player at bowls, he may have but to beckon.” 

“Nay,” returned the king, “he should plant more 
trees, that so he might not see thy house at all.” 

The marquis, who had bowled, and was coming to- 
wards them, heard what the king said, and fancying 





- — at the fault of the greedy buying up of 
and— 

“If your majesty hath had enough of the game,” he 
said, “and will climb with me to the top of the tower, 
I will show you what may do your mind some ease.” 

‘“‘T should be sorry to set your lordship such an ard- 
uous task,” replied the king. “ ButI am very desirous 
of seeing your great tower, and if you will permit me, 
I will climb the stair without your attendance.” 

“Sir, it will pleasure me to think that the last time 
ever I ascended those stairs, I conducted your majesty. 
For indeed it shall be the last time. I grow old.” 

As the marquis spoke, he led towards the twin- 
arched bridge over the castle-moat, then through the 
western gate, and along the side of the court to the 
gothic bridge, on their way dispatching one of his gen- 
tlemen to fetch the keys of the tower. 

‘My lord,” said the king when the messenger had 
gone, ‘‘ there are some men so unreasonable as to make 
me believe that your lordship hath good store of gold 
yet left within the tower; but I knowing how I have 
exhausted you, could never have believed it until now 
I see you will not trust the keys with any but your- 
self.” 

“Sir,” answered the marquis, ‘I was so far from 
giving your majesty any such occasion of thought by 
this tender of my duty, that I protest unto you that I 
was once resolved that your majesty should have lain 
there, but that I was loath to commit your majesty to 
the tower.” 

‘“*You are more considerate, my lord, than some of 
my subjects would be if they had me as much in their 
keeping,’”’ answered the king sadly.—**‘ But what are 
those pipes let into the wall up there?” he asked, stop- 
ping in the middle of the bridge and looking up at the 
keep. 

“Nay, sire, my son Edward must tell you that. He 
taketh strange liberties with the mighty old hulk. 
But I will not injure his good grace with your majesty 
by talking of that I understand not. I trust that one 
day, when you shall no more require his absence, you 
will yet again condescend to be my guest, when my 
son, by your majesty’s favor now my lord Glamorgan, 
will have things to show you that will delight your 
eyes to behold.” 

“T have ere now seen something of his perform- 
ance,” answered the king; ‘‘ but these naughty times 
give room for nothing in that kind but guns and 
swords.”’ 

Leaving the workshop unvisited, his lordship took, 
the king up the stair, and unlocking the entrance te 
the first floer, ushered him into a lofty vaulted cham- 
ber, old in the midst of antiquity, dark, vast, and 
stately. 

‘This is where I did think to lodge your majesty,” 
he said, ‘* but—but—your majesty sees it is gloomy, for 
the windows are narrow, and the walls are ten feet 
through.” : 

“Tt maketh me very cold,” said the king, shudder- 
ing. ‘*Good sooth, but I were loath to be a prisoner!” 

He turned and left the room hastily. The'marquis 
rejoined him on the stair, and led him, two stories 
higher, to the armory, now empty compared to its 
former condition, but still capable of affording some 
supply. The next space above was filled with stores, 
and the highest was now kept clear for defense, for 
the reservoir so fully occupied the top that there was 


‘no room for engines of any sort; and indeed it took 


up so much‘of the story below with its depth that it 
left only such room as between the decks of a man of 
war, rendering it hardly fit for any other use. 

Reaching the summit at length, the king gazed with 
silent wonder at the little tarn which lay there as on 
the crest of a mountain. But the marquis conducted 
him to the western side, and, pointing with his finger, 
said— 

“Sir, you see that line of trees, stretching across a 
neck of arable field, where to the right the brook 
catches the sun ?”’ 

“T see it, my lord,’’ answered the king. 

“And behind it a house and garden, small but 
dainty?” 

‘“* Yes, my lord.” : 

“Then I trust your majesty will release me from sus- 
picion of being of those’ to whom the prophet Isaias 
saith, ‘ Vz qui conjungitis domun ad domun, et agrum 
agro copulatis usque ad terminum loci; numquid habit- 
abitis vos soli in medio terre?’ May it please your 
majesty, I planted those trees to hoodwink mine eyes 
from such temptations, hiding from them the vineyard 
of Naboth, lest they should act the Jezebel and tempt 
me to play the Ahab thereto. If I did thus when those 
trees and I were young, shall I do worse now that I 
stand with one foot in the grave, and purgatory itself 
in the other?’ 

The king seemed to listen politely, but only listened 
half, and did not perceive his drift. He was looking at 
Dorothy where she stood at the opposite side of the 
reservoir, unable because of the temporary obstruction 
occasioned by certain alterations and repairs about the 
cocks now going on, to reach the stair without passing 
the king and the marquis. The king asked who she 
was; and the marquis, telling him a little about her, 
called her. She came, courtesied low to his majesty, 
and stood with beating heart. 

“TI desire,” said the marquis, “ thou sbouldst explain 
to his majesty that trick of thy cousin Glamorgan, the 
water-shoot, and let him see it work.” 

“My lord,” answered Dorothy, trembling betwixt 
devotion and doubtful duty, “it was the great desire _ 
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of my lord Glamorgan that none in the castle should 
know the trick, as it pleases your lordship to call it.’’ 

“What, cousin! cannot his majesty keep a secret? 
And doth not all that Glamorgan hath belong to the 
king?” 

“God forbid I should doubt either, my lord,” an- 
swered Dorothy, turning very pale, and ready to sink, 
* but it cannot well be done in the broad day without 
some one seeing. At night, indeed,——” 

“Tyt, tut! it is but a whim of Glamorganh’s. Thou 
wilt not do a jot of ill to stow the game before his 
majesty in the sunlight.” 

“‘ My lord, I promised.” 

‘‘ Here standeth who will absolve thee, child! 
Majesty is paramount to Glamorgan.” 

“My lord! my lord!” said Dorothy, almost weeping, 
“JT am bewildered and cannot well understand. But 
Iam sure that if it be wrong, no one can give me leave 
to do it, or absolve me beforehand. God himself can 
but pardon after the thing is done, not give permission 


His 


. to do it. Forgive me, sire, but so master Matthew 


Herbert hath taught me.” 
“And very good doctrine, too,’ said the marquis 
emphatically, ‘‘ let who will propound it.—Think you 


Not so, sir?” 


But the king stood with dull imperturbable gaze fixed 
on the distant horizon, and made no reply. An 
awkward silence followed. The king requested his 
host to conduct him to his apartment. 

“T marvel, my lord,” said his majesty as they went 
down the stair, seeing how lame his host was, ‘‘ that, as 
they tell me, your lordship drinks claret. All physi- 
cians say it is naught for the gout.” 

“Sir,” returned the marquis, ‘‘it shall never be said 
that I forsook my friend to pleasure my enemy.” 

The king’s face grew dark, for ever since the lecture 
for which he had made Gower the text-book, he had 
been ready to see a double meaning of rebuke in all the 
marquis said. He made no answer, avoided his attend- 
ants who waited for him in the fountain court, expect- 
ing him to go by the bell-tower, and, passing through 
the hall and the stone court, ascended to his room 
alone, and went into the picture gallery, where he 
paced up and down till supper time. 

The marquis rejoined the little company of his own 
friends who had left the bowling-green after him, and 
were now in the oak parlor. A little troubled at the 
king’s carriage towards him, he entered with a merrier 
hearing than usual. 

“Well, gentlemen, how goes the bias?” he said gaily. 

“We were but now presuming to say, my-lord,” an- 
swered Mr. Prichard, ‘‘that there are who would largely 
warrant that if you would you might be duke of Som- 
erset.”” 

** When I was earl of Worcester,” returaed the mar- 
quis, ‘I was well to do; since I was marquis, I am 
worse by a hundred thousand pounds; and if I should 
be a duke I should be an arrant beggar. Wherefore I 
had rather go back to my earldom, than at this rate 
keep on my pace to the dukedom of Somerset.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
THE KING AND THE MARQUIS. 


ETWEEN the third of July, when he first 
came, and the fifteenth of September, when he 
last departed, the king went and came several times. 
During his last visit a remarkable interview took place 
between him and his host, the particulars of which are 
circumstantially given by Dr. Bayly in the little book 
he calls Certemen Religiosum: to me it falls to recount 
after him some of the said particulars, because, although 
Dorothy was brought but one little step within the 
sphere of the interview, certain results were which 
bore a large influence upon her history. 

“Though money came from him,’ that is, the mar- 
quis, “like drops of blood,’’ says Dr. Bayly, “‘ yet was 
he contented that every drop within his body should 
be let out,’’ if only he might be the instrument of bring- 
ing his majesty back to the bosom of the catholic 
church—a bosom which no doubt the marquis found 


as soft as it was capacious, but which the king regarded 


asa good deal resembling that of a careless nurse ra- 
ther than mother—frized with pins, and here and there 
acruel needle. Therefore, expecting every hour that 
the king would apply to him for more money, the mar- 
quis had resolved that, at such time as he should do 
so, he would make an attempt to lead the stray sheep 
within the fold—for the marquis was not one of those 
who regarded a protestant as necessarily a goat. 

But the king shrank from making the request in per- 
son, and having learned that the marquis had been at 
one point in his history under the deepest obligation to 
Dr. Bayly, who having then preserved both his lord- 
ship’s life ‘and a large sum of money he carried with 
him, by “‘ concealing both for the space that the moon 
useth to be twice in riding of her circuit,” had there- 
after become a member of his family and a sharer in 
his deepest confidence, greatly desired that the doctor 
should take the office of mediator between him and 
the marquis. 

The king’s will having been already conveyed to the 
doctor, in the king’s presence colonel Lingen came up 
to him and said, 

“Dr. Bayly, the king, much wishiog your aid in this 
matter, saith he delights not to be a beggar, and yet is 
constrained thereunto.” 

“Tam at his majesty’s disposal,” returned the doc- 
tor, “although I confess myself somewhat loath to be 
the beetle-head that must drive this wedge."’ 


“Nay,” said the colonel, “ they tell me that no man 
can make a divorce between the Babylonish garment 
and the wedge of gold sooner than thyself, good doc- 
tor.” — 

The end was that he undertook the business, though 
with reluctance—unwiliing to be “made an instrument 
t> let the same horse bleed whom the king himself had 
found so free””—and sought the marquis in his study. 

‘My lord,” he said, “the thing that I feared is now 
fallen upon me. Iam made the unwelcome messenger 
of bad news: the king wants money.” 

“Hold, sir; that’s no news,” interrupted the marquis. 
“Go on with your business.” 

“ My lord,” said the doctor, “there is one comfort 
yet, that, as the king is brought low, so are his de- 
mands, and, like his army, are come down from thou- 
sands to hundreds, and from paying the soldiers of his 
army, to buying bread for himself and his followers. 
My lord, it is the king’s own expression, and his desire 
is but three hundred pound.” 

Lord Worcester remained a long time silent, and Dr. 
Bayly waited, ‘‘ knowing by experience, that in such 
cases it was best leaving him to himself, and to let that 
nature that was so good, work itself into an act of the 
highest charity, like the diamond which is only pol- 
ished with its own dust.” 

“Come hither—come nearer, my good doctor,” said 
his lordship at length: * hath the king himself spoken 
unto thee concerning any such business?’ 

“The king himself hath not, my lord, but others did, 
in the king’s hearing.” 

“Might I but speak unto him,—” said the marquis. 
“But I was never thought worthy to be consulted with, 
though in matters merely concerning the affairs of my 
own country!—I would supply his wants, were ‘they 
never so great, or whatsoever they were.”’ 

“Tf the king knew as much, my lord, you might 
quickly speak with him,’”’ remarked the doctor. 

“The way to have him know so much is to have 
somebody tell him of it,’”’ said the marquis testily. 

“Will your lordship give me leave to be the inform- 
er?” asked the dector. 

“Truly I spake it to the purpose,’ answered the 
marquis. 

Away ran the little doctor, ambling through the 
picture gallery, ‘half going and half running,’’ like 
some short-winged bird—his heart trembling lest the 
marquis should change his mind and call him back, 
and so his pride in his successful mediation be morti- 
fied—to the king’s chamber, where he told his majesty, 
with diplomatic reserve, and something of diplomatic 
cunning, enhancing the difficulties, that he had per- 
ceived his lordship desired some conference with him, 
and that he believed, if the king granted such confer- 
ence, he would find a more generous response to his ne- 
cessities than perhaps he expected. The king readily 
consenting, the doctor went on to say, that his lordship 
much wished the interview that very night. The king 
asked how it could be managed, and the doctor told 
him the marquis had contrived it before his majesty 
came to the castle, having for that reason appointed 
the place where they were for his bed-chamber, and 
not thatin the great tower, which the marquis himself 
liked the best in the castle. 

“T know my lord’s drift well enough,” said the king, 
smiling: “either he means to chide me, or else to con- 
vert me to his religion.” 

“IT doubt not, sire,” returned the doctor, “ but you~ 
majesty is temptation-proof as well as correction-free, 
and will return the same man you go, having made a 
profitable exchange of gold and silver for words and 
sleep.” 

Upon Dr. Bayly's report of his success, the marquis 
sent him back to tell the king that at eleven o’clock he 
would be waiting his majesty in a certain room to 
which the doctor would conduct him. 

This was the room the marquis’s father had occupied 
and in which he died, calledg#herefore “my lord Privy- 
seal’s chamber.”? Since then the marquis had never 
allowed any one to sleep in it, hardly any one to go 
into it, whence it came that although all the rest of 
the castle was crowded this one room remained empty 
and fit for their purpose. 

To understand the precautions taken to keep their 
interview a secret, we must remember that, although 
he had not a better friend in all England, such reason 
had the king to fear losing his protestant friends from 
their jealousy ef catholic influence, that he had never 
invited the marquis of Worcester to sit with him in 
council; and that the marquis on his part was afraid 
both of injuring the cause of the king, and of being 
himself impeached for treason. Should any of the 


‘king’s attendant lords discover that they were closeted 
together, he dreaded the suspicion ‘and accusation of | 


another Gowry conspiracy even. His lordship there- 
fore instructed Dr. Bayly to go, as the time drew nigh, 
to the drawing-room, which was next the marquis’s 
chamber, and the dining parlor, through both of 
which he must pass to reach the appointed place, and 
clear them of the company which might be in them. 
The chaplain desiring to know how he was to manage 
it, so that it shoyld not look strange and arouse sus- 
picion, and what he should do if any were unwilling 
to go,—— 

“T will tell you what you shall do,’”’ said the marquis 
hastily, “‘so that you shall not need to fear any such 
thing. Go unto the yeoman of the wine-cellar, and 
bid him leave the keys of the wine-cellar with you, 
and all that you find in your way, invite them down 





into the cellar, and show them the keys, and [ warrant 











you, you shall sweep the room of them, if there were 
he am And when you have done, leave them 

But having thus arranged, the marquis grew anxious 
again. He remembered that it was not unusual to pasg 
to the hall from the northern side of the fountain ° 
court, where were most of the rooms of the lad§es’ 
gentlewomen, through the picture gallery, entering it ' 
by a passage and stair which connected the bell-tower 
with one of its deep window recesses, and leaving it 
by a door in the middle of the opposite side, admitting 
to a stair in the thickness of the wall—which led down. 
wards, opening to the minstrels’ gallery on the left 
hand, and, a little further below, to the organ loft in 
the chapel on the right hand. It was not the least 
likely that any of the ladies or their attendants would - 
be passing that way so late at night, but there was a 
possibility, and that was enough, the marquis being 
anxious and nervous, to render bim more so, 

There was, however, another and more threatening 
possibility of encounter. He remembered that Mr, 
Delaware, the master of his horse, had lately removed 
to that part of the house; and the fear came upon 
him lest his blind son, who frequently turned night 
into day in his love for the organ, and was uncertain 
in his movements between chapel and chamber, the 
direct way being that just described, should by eyil 
chance appear at the very moment of the king’s pass- 
ing, and alarm him—for through the gallery Dr. Bayly 
must lead his majesty to reach my lord Privy-seal’s 
chamber. The marquis therefore, although reluctant 
to introduce another even to the externals of the plot, 
felt that the assistance of a second confidant was more 
than desirable, and, turning the matter over, could 
think of no one whom he could trust so well, and who 
at the same time would, if seen, be so little liable to 
the sort of suspicion he dreaded, as Dorothy. He 
therefore sent for her, told her as much as he thought 
proper, gave her the key of his private passage to the 
gallery, leading across the top of the hall-door, the 
only direct communication from the southern side of 
the castle, and generally kept closed, and directed her 
to be in the gallery ten minutes before eleven, to lock 
the door at the top of the stair leading down into the 
hall, and take her stand in the window at the foot of 
the stair from the bell-tower, where the door was 
without a lock, and see that no one entered—by order 
of the marquis for the king’s repose, enjoining upon 
her that, whatever she saw or heard from any other 
quarter, she must keep perfectly still, nor let any one 
discover that she was there. With these instructions 
his lordship, considerably relieved, dismissed her, and 
went to lie down upon his bed, and have a nap if he 
could. He had already given the chaplain the key of 
his chamber, the door of which he always locked, that 
he might enter and wake him when the appointed 
hour was at hand. 

As soon as he began to feel that eleven o’clock was 
drawing near, Dr. Bayly proceeded to reconnoiter. 
The marquis’s pian, although he could think of none 
better, was not altogether safisfactory, and it was to 
his relief that he found nobody in the dining-room. 
When he entered the drawing-room, however, there, 
to his equal annoyance, hé saw, in the light of one ex- 
piring candle, the dim figure of a lady: he could not 
offer her the keys of the wine-cellar! What was he to 
do? What could she be there for? He drew nearer, 
and, with a positive pang of relief, discovered that it 
was Dorothy. A word was enough between them. 
But the good doctor was just a little annoyed that a 
second should share in the secret of the great ones. 

The next room was the antechamber to the mar- 
quis’s bedroom : timorously, on tiptoe, he stepped 
through it, fearful of waking the two young gentle- 
men—for Scudamore’s place had been easily supplied 
—who waited upon his lordship. Opening the inner 
door as softly as he could, he crept in, and found the 
marquis fast asleep. So slowly, so gently did he wake 
him, that his lordship insisted he hud not slept at all; 
but when he told him that the time was come— 
“What time?” heasked. * 

“ For meeting the king,’ replied the dector. 

“What king?” rejoined the marquis, in a kind of 
bewildered horror. 4 

The more he came to himself, the more distressed he 
seemed, and the more unwilling to keep the appoint- 
ment he had been so eager to make, so that at length 
even Dr. Bayly was tempted to doubt something evil 
in the “design that carried with it such a conflict 
within the bosom of the actor.” It soon became evi- 
dent however that it was but the dread of such possi- 
ble consequences as I have already indicated that thus: 
moved him. ; 
‘Fie, fie!” hé said; “I would to God I had let it 
alone.” 

‘““My lord,” said the doctor, “you know your own 
heart best. If there be nothing in your intentions but 
what is good and justifiable, you need not fear; if 
otherwise, it is never too late to repent.” 

“Ah, doctor!” returned the marquis with troubled 
look, ““I thought I had been sure of one friend, and 
that you would never have harbored the least sus 
picion of me. God knows my heart; I have no other 
intention towards his majesty than to make him a 
glorious man here, and a glorified saint hereafter.’ 
“Then, my lord,” said Dr. Bayly, “shake off these 
fears togetiir with the drowsiness that begat them. 


Honi soit qui mal y pense.” ’ 
“ Oh, but I am not of that order!” said the marquis; 





“but I thank God, I wear that motto about my heart, 
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togs much purpose as they who wear it about their 
arn. » ‘ 

“Buhen,” reports the doctor, “ began to be a little 
pleasat:.gndtook a pipe of tobacco, and a little glass 
full of aqua, 1yabtlis, and said, ‘Come now, let us go | 
in the name Of &  - .-»ogging himself. 

My love for the marquis hits led me to recount this 
curious story withyreater winuteness than is veces- 
sary to thé understging of Dorothy's part in what 
follows, but the wort. goctor’s account is so graphic 
that even for its own s&o, pad it been fitting, I would 
gindiv have copied it weg for word from the Ccrta- 
9.0 °C) Hosum. 

It is indeed a strange stog_xing and marquis, at- 


“feuded by a doctor of divitfty of the faith of the one, 


but the trusted friend of tht ¢¢ner, meeting—at mid- 


fror of “‘scuvery. 

Meantime Doroit-y had done as 43 had been order- 
ed, h felt her way th:io.ugh the diekness to the pict- 
ure-gallery. 1. :d locked the door at tho top of the one 
stair, ar -“'~ m her stand in the recess at the foot of 
thee. ..--.1 pitch darkness, close to tl, king’s bed- 
cuamber, for the gallery was Sut thirten feet in 
width, keeping watch over him! The dazkpess felt 
like awe around her. 

The door of the chamber opened: it gave no sound, 
but the glimmer of the night-light Sinne out, By 
that she saw a figuré enter the gallery. The door 
clo wu softly and slowly, and all was darkhys goain. 
No sound of movement across the floor follow; put 
she heard a deep sigh as from a sorely burdened art, 
Then, in an agonized whisper, as if wrung by toryre 
from the depths of the spirit, came the words: «9 
Strafford, thou art avenged! I left thee to thy fate, 
and God hath left me to mine. Thou didst go for me 
to the scaffold, but thou wilt not-out of my chamber. 
0 God, deliver me from blood-guiltiness.”’ 

Dorothy stood in dismay, a mere vessel containing a 
tumult of emoticon’. The king re-entered his cham- 
ber, and closed tie door. The same instant a light 
appeared at the further end of the gallery—a long way 
off, and Dr. Bayly came, like a Will o’ the wisp, glid- 
ing from afar; till, softly walking up, he stopped 
within a yard or two of the king’s door, and there 
stood, with his candle in his hand. His round face 
was pale that should have been red, and his small keen 
eyes shone in the candle-light with mingled impor- 
tance and anxiety. He saw Dorotby, but the only 
notice he took of her presence was to turn from her 
with his face towards the king’s door, so that his 
shadow might shroud the recess where she stood. 

A minute or so passed, and the king’s door reopened. 
He came out, said a few words in a whisper to his 
guide, and walked with him down the gallery, whis- 
pering as he went, 

Dorothy hastened to her chamber, threw herself on 
the bed, and wept. The king was cast from the throne 
of her conscience, but taken into the hospital of her 
heart. 

What followed between the king and the marquis 
belongs not to my tale. When, after a long talk, the 
chaplain had conducted the king to his chamber and 
returned to lord Worcester, he found him in the dark 
upon his knees. 


“ight, althoug> in the house 04n¢6 marquis—to discuss 
?P i 


(To be continued.) 
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CARPING AND CHURCH-GOING. 
(From the Christian Register.] 


V\ E have heard recently of a class of young 

men who say that they have given up going 
to church because there are no preachers to whom 
they can listen with either profit or pleasure. We do 
not believe that this is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Certainly other young men, 
just as intelligent and thoughtful, have not discovered 
this “plentiful lack” of good preaching. In every 
large city there must be a few ministers from whose 
services any young man may derive much benefit: 
Such sweeping sneers at all accessible clergymen are 
as irrational as they are insulting. Their authers may 
at least learn humility from one or two pulpits out of 
Several score. 

And the selfishness betrayed by this flippant talk is 
by no means manly. Noble and generous persons do 
not go to church merely for their own entertainment 
and advantage, but to join in common worship, to 
help sustain a useful institution, and to express their 
readiness to assist in every good work that needs ta be 
done. Instead of always magnifying their own rights 
they sometimes ponder their neglected duties. They 
are willing and eager to be helpful. They honor 
every minister who is doing his best to serve the 
highest interests of society, and are more disposed to 
encourage kim with their cheerful presence than to 
dishearten him by their contemptuous absence. 

Too often such critics have lost all interest in spirit- 
ual themes, and care more for their own ease and 
comfort than for the moral welfare of the community. 
They wish others to do the work and to pay the bills 


, Of religious enterprises. They are tge indolent or self- 


indulgent to make even the slight effort required to 
attend a placé of worship. Not magnanimous enough 
to blame themselves, they must find fault with some- 


body, and preachers make convenient scape-goats. 
Besides, there is something iu a consciousness of supe- 
riority to the common needs of humanity which en- 
sures proud complacency. But if a young man really 
cares for spiritual quickening and moral progress, the 
complaint that nothing inspiring is to ve found any- 
where on the first day of the week is prepesterous, If 
he cannot find it in one place it can be obtained in 
another, and there need be vo excuse on the score of 
costly pews, for some of the best preaching is to be 
heard in free churches. 





TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 
(James Russell Lowel] in The Nation.] 
HE world turns mild; democracy, they say, 
Rounds the sharp knobs of character away ; 

And no great harm, unless at grave expense 

. Of what needs edge of proof, the moral sense ; 

For man or race is on the downward path 

Whose fier grows too soft for honest wrath, 

And there’s a subtle influence that springs 

From words to modify our sense of things. 

A plain distinction is obscured of late: 

Men, if they will, pray pardon ; but the State 

Forgets its function if not fixed as Fate. 

So thought our sires: a hundred years ago, 

If men were knaves, why, peowile called them so, 

And crime could see the prison-portal bend 

Its brow severe at no long vista’s end; 

In those days for plain things plain words would serve; 

Men had not learned to admire the graceful swerve 

Wherewith the Esthetic Nature’s genial mood 

Makes public duty slope to private good; 

No muddled conscience raised the saving doubt ; 

A soldier proved unworthy was drummed out, 

An officer cashiered, a civil servant, 

(No matter though his piety were fervent,) 

Disgracefully dismissed, and through the land 

Each bore for life a stigma from the brand, 

Whose fai-heard hiss made others more averse 

To take the facile step from bad to worse. 

The Ten Commandments had a meaning then 
Felt in their bone: py least considerate men, 
Because behind thet Public Conscience stood, 
And without wincing ade their mandates good. 
But now that * Statesmatnhip ” is just a way 

To éodge the primal curse 4 make it pay; 
Since Office means a kind of pwent drill 

To force an entrance to the Natio. ¢i), 

And pecwation something rather lew 

Risky than :¢ you spelt it with an 8; 

Now that to steal by law is grown an art, 

Whom rogues the sires, their milder sons Ca:cmart, 
And “slightly irreguiar’’ dilutes the shame 

Of what had once a somewhat blunter name ; 
With generous curve we draw the moral line; 
Our swindlers are permitted to resign; 

, Their guilt is wrapped in deferential names, 
And twenty sympathize for one that blames. 
Add national disgrace to private crime, 

. Confront mankind with brazen front sublime, 
Steal but enough, the world is unsevere— 
Tweed is a statesman, Fisk a financier; 

Invent a mine and be—the Lord knows what, 
Secure, at any rate, with what you've got. 
The public servant who has stolen or lied, 

If called on, may resign with honest pride: 

As unjust favor put him in, why doubt 
Disfavor as unjust has turned him out ? 

Even if indicted, what is that but fudge 

To him who counted-in the elective judge ? 
Whitewashed, he quits the politician’s strife 
At ease in mind, with pockets filled for life: 
His lady glares with gems whose vulgar blaze 
The poer man through his heightened taxes pays, 
Himself eontent if one huge Kohineor 

Bulge from a shirt-front amplér than before,— 
But not too candid, lest it haply tend 

To rouse suspicion of the People’s Friend; 

A public meeting, treated at his cost, 

Resolves him back more virtue than he lost; 
With character regilt, he counts his gains; 

What’s gone was air, the solid good remains; 
For what is good except what friend and foe 
Seem both unanimous in thinking so, 

The stocks and bonds which in our age of loans 
Replace the stupid pagan’s stocks and stones? 

With choker white, wherein no cynic eye 

Dares see idealized a hempen tie, 

At parish-meetings he conducts in prayer, 

And pays for missions—to be sent elsewhere ; 

On ’Change respected, to his friends endeared, 

Add but a Sunday-school-class, he’s revered, 

And his too early tomb will not be dumb 

To point a moral for our youth to come. 





CATHOLIC CHURCHES IN CANADA. 
(John A. Bellows, in Liberal Christian.) 


T seems impossible that any one with the 

slightest grain of imagination could go often into 
these Roman Catholic churches and cathedrals with- 
out in a measure modifying his feelings. about the 
religion which they represent, and which is too often 
regarded by the average Protestant as the sum of all 
absurdity and monstrosity. One does not need to go 
into these places many times to discover that the 
common people who come there for their devotions 
are deeply in earnest; that their religion is a very 
near and a very dear thing to them; that it is, indeed, 
the only thing that lifts them out of their world of 
struggle and toil and poverty and loneliness. It is all 
they have. The Church supplies for them the place of 
music, poetry, art, society—all means of culture and 
knowledge which are possessed by more favored 
classes. I donot see how any one can look at some of 
the miserable old women whe are so often seen in 
these Canadian churches, mumbling over their beads 








while they kneel before the picture of some saint, or 





go the rounds of the “stations,” without feeling that 
the Roman Catholic religion is marvelously adapted 
to the needs of “the masses.’’ It is all very well to 
talk about the beauty of a rational religion, but the 
majority of this world’s men and women are not ready 
for a reasonable religion. You must have an educated 
people before you can expect them to receive an en- 
lightened form of faith. is 

I return as I close to what must ever be the most 
interesting features of Montreal to a tourist in search 
of the picturesque, the churches. I often found my 
way into them. There was something most touching 
in witnessing the devotions of the humble people who 
came there to snatch afew brief moments from the 
noise and confusion of their busy day for silent devo- 
tion and meditation. Call that devotion superstitious 
and foolish, if we will, it is still something to lift their 
poor, hard-working and uulovely lives into the realm 
of things spiritual and above us, Is it not a good idea 
—this leaving of the churches cpemét all.hours? One 
can fancy many a poor, weary soul slippitig tuto those 
stately cathedrals, and losing, in the midst of the sol- 
emn hush and stiilness, their sense of sorrow and 
trouble. Even a Protestant may get something of the 
peaee and restfulness which hide there, though he 
may regard the altar as meaningiess and the shrihes 
as an abomination. 


FARMER SAMUEL AND FARMER JONATHAN. 
(Frem the Witness.) 


hee Samuel.—Neighbor, I want to buy 
that colt of yours. : 

Farmer Jonathan.—Very well; the price is #100. 

F. 8.—Here are ten bills of mine for $10 each, pay- 
able on demand, which will be just as gocd as gold to 
you, or in fact better, for they are not so heavy to 
carry about. 

F. J.—Bat when will you pay them ? 

F. S.—Whenever you please. 1 wil give you a hun- 
dred dollar bond for them any day, and that wMl be 
still better, for it is to bear interest at the rate of one 
centaday. Only think how fast you wid make rich 
at that rate, neighbor Jonathan. 

F. J.—But how is this interest to be paid? 

F.S.—Why, I have made smaller due-bills, aud can 
at any time pay you the interest. 

F. J.—And how is the bond itself to be paid? 

F. S.—Quite promptly. I will give you ten due-biils 
of ten dollars each for it whenever you wish. 

F.J.—But where am I to get anything for these 
pieces of paper, Encle Samuel, either the due-bills or 
the bonds? 

F. S.—Wsat else do you want, Jonathan? You can 
pass these to zour neighbors for what you want, and 
ret similar ones from them when you sell avything. 
Don’t you see, this’; the best currency in the world? 

F. J.—But am I vever to get anything but pieces of 
paper for what I seh? 

F. 8.—Is not that pafmy perfectly secure? Am I not 
good for all I promise? Have I not a magnificent 
farm that would pay for 4 the paper I issue a hun- 
dred times over? 

F. J.—But if I should want to get gold for these 
notes, could I sue you and sell eNtygh of your farm to 
pay me? 

F. 8.—Oh, no; my farm is held und& the Homestead 


way; but the paper is far better than the zold. If you 
must have gold, however, you can go to the tellows in 
Wall Street, and pay them anywhere from thirteen to 
thirty or fifty per cent. for it, as the rapacious and 
bloated bullionists may choose to demand. 

F, J.—After all, then, I am only to get somewhere 
from $70 to $90 for my colt. 

F. S.—You need never make any such loss; just be 
content with the bits of paper, and never mind the 
gold. 

F. J.—But if I want to buy some lumber in Canada, 
or sugar from the West Indies, or broad-cloth from 
Kogiland, will they take your due bills? 

F. S.—In that.case you will have to get gold to pay 
with, whatever it may cost. 

F. J., (figurieg up).—Then if, when you have issued 
a great many bills, gold should rise to 50 per cent. 
premium, your paper would only bring 66 2-3 cents’ 
worth in those c@untries, and so my lumber, or sugar, 
or cloth, would cost me half as much again as it 
should. 

F. S.—But you need not buy away from home. Get 
your lumber in Minnesota, your sugar in Louisiana, 
and your cloth in New England. 

F, J.—But would I get any more for my paper dol- 
lar from them than from people abroad ? 

F. S8.—I cannot say you would. 

F. J.—Then these articles at home are just made as 
dear by being paid for in paper as it would cost to buy 
the gold to pay for them abroad. In other words, 
wherever I buy I can only get the 88 or 66 2-3 cents’ 
worth for my paper dollar, according to the premium 
on gold. 

Now honestly, Uncle Samuel, would it not be better, 


seeing you are so rich and have such a magnificent 
farm, to raise the hundred dollars in gold upon it at 
once and pay me for my colt in honest money that 
will pass anywhere at its full face value? This pro- 
posal to twist round and pretend to pay, when you 
don’t really pay one cent, either of principal or inte- 
rest, could never come to good. Believe me, this dodg- 
ing might do for a while, but by and by your irre- 
deemable paper bills would take their place beside the 
old Continental bills, of which a bushel would not buy 





a louf of bread. 


law, and cannot be sold. You can never get gold that , 
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The Household. 


A WEE PHILOSOPHER. 


By Rosa GRAHAM. 


8 down the path, one Sabbath-morn, 
I walked at rapid rate, 
There stepped beside me hurriedly, 
Lest she, too, should be kate, 
From tip to toe as sweet a maid 
As careful mother ere arrayed 
For church, on Sunday morning. 








A little space she trotted on 
Demurely at my side— 

A proper maid for Sabbath-morn— 
When suddenly she spied 

A luscious tempter in her path; 

I heard a jolly crow and laugh: 
* Just ripe for Sunday morning !” 


A clump of whortleberries, green 
Save just a few in sight, 
Which, smarter than their neighbors, had 
Turned black within the night : 
These bobbed their heads, as if to say, 
** We'll wager that you’ve come this way 
To pick us, Sunday morning!” 


Too tempting was the prospect for 
So wee a maid to slight; 

Quick plunged she mid the vines, then rose 
Uproarious with delight— 

So merry that she heeded not, 

So happy that she quite forgot 
That it was Sunday morning. 


A-sudden paused she, and her yoice 
Took quite a sober trill; 
A penitent in word, at least, ° 
She softly spoke—though still 
She clutched the berry-branches tight— 
**T don’t suppose it was just right 
To pick them Sunday morning!” 


So vary loth was she to yield 
The luscious prize at stake, 

This little maid was tempted sore 
A compromise to make; 

And curious, silent listener, I 

Next moment heard th’ exultant cry: 
“T’ll eat them Monday morning! 


* Perhaps that won't so wicked be”— 
And carefully she stowed 
Her booty in a hiding-place, 
Thea hurried down the road, 
From tip to toe as sweet a maid 
As ruthless tempter e’er waylaié 
Bound church-ward, Sunday Morning. 


That she could keep her comvromise 
I doubted very much; 

Yet, truly, never all the ay 
Did she the berries YUCh. 

But, bright and ear¥+ Once again 

I saw her trippin: down the lane, 
To eat them, uonday morning. 





THE HOME. 


By C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 





HY has not some one given us a history of 

che place of the family in civilization? We 
have histories of churches, of theology and philosophy ; 
histories of religions and morals; histories of nations 
and civilization by the score. But we have not, so far 
as I know, any history of the influence of the family 
on the religious, moral, social and political progress of 
mankind. And yet, if an accurate history could be 
written, it would probably appear that advancement 
in al! these particulars has been in precise ratio to the 
importance attached to the family, and that wherever 
the family has occupied a low place in the estimation 
of any people, there has always been a low type of 
civilization and a low standard of morals and religion. 
The Athenians, with all their renown for culture, had 
no homes. They lived mostly out of doors, and made 
drudges of their wives. We have no evidence that 
home was anything more to the wisest Grecian philos- 
opher than a place to eat and sleep. 

In this point of view something might be said in ex- 
tenuation of the bad behavior of Xautippe; and also 
that of Job’s wife. For if—as seems to be the case— 
Socrates forgot his wife in his philosophical medita- 
tions and discussions, and if Job became so absorbed 
in his flocks and herds as to neglect his, Xantippe and 
Mrs. Job had a right to complain, and even get up a 
row occasionally, as an extreme expedient to divert 
the attention of their liege lords, 

Moral: No man has a right to neglect his family for 
business. Better do less business and even remain 
poor. For what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and have trouble with his wife? 

Among the Romans, under the influence of the Sto- 
ical philosophy which despised the affections and 
emotions, there was but little recognition of the fam- 
ily. They regarded the State as of supreme impor- 
tance, and made every thing else, including the family, 
subordinate to its interests. It is true they guarded 
the marriage relation by visiting speedy punishment 
for infidelity on the part of the wife, but this rigor was 
with a view to the welfare of the State rather than the 
‘maintenance of domestic happiness. Their children, 


were educated for the service of the State either in a 
military or civil capacity. To guard the honor and 
stability of the State for its own sake was the highest 
duty of the Roman citizen. Their patriotism was the 
outgrowth of national pride. We do not discover that 
it was ever animated by any desire to protect their 
families, The home was never the chief center of in- 
terest or amusement, but always the forum, the field, 
or the giadiatorial show. 

The resuit is, that though the Grecian and Roman 
civilizations had much that was valuable, neither is to 
be regarded as a model. Their religion was idolatrous, 
their morals were corrupt, and their political organiza- 
tions unstable. 

‘‘The French love cafés and crowds. They have not 
the word home in their language and not enough of 
the thing itself in their existence”; hence they have 
never had a permanent government. 

If our own civilization is better, it is to a great ex- 

tent. because it is building on the surer foundation of 
more adequate appreciation of the family and a 
stronger attachment for home as the chief center of 
interest and enjoyment, the greatest stimulus to noble 
endeavor and the principal source of refining, civiliz- 
ing influences. There is no country on the globe—not 
even excepting England and Germany, who make 
much of their domestic life—that contains more happy 
and cultured homes than our own. 
- Even our patriotism takes the form of devotion to 
the family. The State is served and supported, not 
for its own sake, but as the means of guarding our 
homes. Nor is our patriotism any the less intense be- 
cause it is animated by a love for home instead of zeal 
for national honor and aggrandizement. No people 
are more loyal, or respond with more alacrity to the 
call to arms, when it is apparent that liberty and home 
are in peril. To preserve these they are as ready to 
die as was the Roman patriot for the traditional honor 
and preéminence of his nation. 

Nevertheless, it must be confesed that our love for 
home, and our conception of What it should be are 
not all that could be desived. Many things our 
civilization conspire to prevent our attaining the 
fairest ideal of home, Chief among these «re our in- 
ordinate greed and feverish struggle for wealth and 
position. Too m0Y sacrifice the welfere and happi- 
ness of their *Milies for the sake of becoming rich. 
For this ca*se the moral, and oftea the intellectual, 
culture ~ the children, together with the thousand 
amenites and attentions due to the family, are ne- 





glecd or forgotten, 

it does not lessen the evil that the motive for this 
exclusive devotion to the pursuit of wealth is to bene- 
fit the family. It rather increases it by instilling into 
the minds of the children the radical error that their 
welfare depends upon something external to themselves 
—upon the factitious advantages of wealth, rather 
the kingdom of affections and sentiments which should 
be established within them, but which, alas! has been 
entirely neglected for the service of mammon. 

Another feature of our civilization that militates 
equally against the home is the excessive attention to 
fashion which usually accompanies the possession of 
wealth. The two, wealth and fashion, commonly go 
together, and vie with each other in blighting the 
home. With the father’s energies and attention ab- 
sorbed in business, and all the powers of the mother 
taxed to their utmost in the effort to keep up with the 
fashions, but little time and strength are left for 
family communion. The result in such cases is, that 
instead of being the center of interest and delight, and 
the most attractive place on earth to the children, the 
home, or the house where the home ought to be, is 
often merely a place of rendezvous—a sort of camp for 
recruiting wasted energies and planning new sorties 
in business and fashionable life. The family reunions 
are, for the most part, only at meal time, when the 
uppermost topics of conversation are the opera, the 
fashionable party or the ball; and the children learn 
to regard attendance at places of public resort and 
display as the main source of happiness. They never 
think of home as the place of their highest enjoyment. 
They always go away from home for pleasure. 

Very soon they acquire an appetite for still more 
exciting and injurious amusements. The desire for 
the unhealthful excitements of the theater and saloon 
grows out of the poverty of home resources. If homes 
were what they ought to be there would be little or 
no demand for these places of amusement. When our 
people realize the best ideals in the appointments, oc- 
cupations and pleasures of home; when everything 
else is considered subordinate to its development, and 
when nothing is allowed to supersede it in the interest 
and affection of the family—then, and not till then, 
shall we have the highest type of religion, of morals, 
and of civilization. 

The stability, virtue and future prosperity of our 
Republic depend upon the home. ‘ The best society” 
roots there. The Church of God has its roots there, too. 
There is no such school of true religion on the globe as 
the happy, God-fearing home. No church is so effec- 
tive for restraint and for growth in all graces as “the 
church in the house.’’ There stands the domestic 
altar. There speaks the word of truth and authority 
on every day in the whole seven. There is felt a reli- 
gion which acts and molds from the cradle clear on to 
the judgment seat. It is a nursery for the noblest life. 
It is the earliest, the best, and the surest preparation 
for the “house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”’ 





The Wittle Folks, — 











BELLES BLACKBEPRLES. 
By C. A. G. 


<< T SHOULD have thought/0U would want to 
make a little girl happy ®2id Belle, in an im- 
pressively injured tone. 
Grandma smiled. J 
But if the little girl js ctermined to make herself 


| unhappy, I do not know I can prevent it,” she said, 


This was discouraging, and Belle winked her brown 
eyes gloomily, hoping ’ bring some tears to the sur- 
face, and so soften “20dma’s heart; but the tears 
didn’t come, and aft? resting her round chin in her 
hands for a few metents, she remarked : 

“Marion neveréect me make myself feel unhappy, 
She always did pevent it.” . 

“Perhaps yot were more willing to help her than 
you seem to fv to assist me in doing it,” said grandma 
gravely, ‘“2owever, you need not say avything more 
about it now. Iam 2ot willing to have you go on the 
lake without me, 224 fretting will do no good.” 

There certainly Was something in grandma’s way of 
saying “No” wTy different from that of Marion; but 
it was also tre that Belle just now was feeling quite 
unlike her «8ual sunshiny self.’ In fact, she had at no 
time dur®g this visit at Lakeside been very cheerful; 
for, in 2¢ first place, she was not well, and she had in 
the pginning made up her mind that she was unjust- 
ly wed in being sent away from home without either 
namma or Marion. But mamma and Marion could 
not leave home, where Walter and Bertram were both 








sick with scarlet fever, from which Belle was now con- 
valescing, and they were grateful when grandma 
wrotg that she would stop on her journey to Lakeside, 
and take the little girl with her for change of air. It 
Letty could have gone too, Belle would have been 
happier; but this could not be risked for fear of infec- 
tion, so Belle had to be content with grown people 
only, and a hard matter she made of it. 

“TJ think it’s horrid,’’ said Belle to herself, when 
grandma had left the room after her remark about 
fretting. “I’m every bit well now, and grandma 
won’t let me do anything. I should think I might go 
back home by this time. I wish I needn’t have come 
to this horrid place where it’s all farms, and no chil- 
dren to play with, and an old man sits opposite at 
breakfast a-snarling at me!” 

This last was rather unjust to old Mr. Fisher, a fel- 
low boarder and acquaintance of grandma’s, who 
really felt quite kindly to little Belle, but did not 
very well know how to express it, except by looking 
at her a great deal, and offering to help her to oatmeal 
pudding which Belle never wished toeat. And as he 
had an unfortunate twitching of the muscles of his 
face, his expression was not always agreeable, and 
Belle chose to call it “‘ snarly.”’ 

Her meditations were interrupted by seeing two 
children coming up the green slope to the house, 

“The first girls I’ve seen in a thousand weeks, seems 
as though!” exclaimed Belle. “They don’t look 
much like Letty, either. I'll go down and speak to 
them, anyhow.” 

Belle reached the piazza as soon as the approaching 
children, and the eldest held up a basket, saying: 

‘“*Want to buy some blackberries, miss ?’’ 

“This isn’t my house; it’s Mrs. Pigeon’s, and she 
buys all the things for people to eat,” said Belle, socia- 
bly. ‘She keeps lots of boarders, and they’re all 
grown up or sick, and I don’t like it a bit. Did you 
pick them all yourself? Where?”’ 

‘*Where is the woman to buy ’em, then?” asked the 
eldest girl, attending to business, and disregarding 
Belle’s conversational efforts. 

* Around to the other door,” said Belle. ‘My 
mother always tells me to answer when I’m spoken to. 
I suppose your’s doesn’t.” 

“She don’t say anything about it,” said the girl, 
laughing. ‘*We picked our blackberries ’way up in 
the pasture a mile from here; but if you want to pick 
any, you’ll find plenty behind this house on the hill. 
’Tisn’t far, and they’re pretty thick.” 

“Then why didn’t you pick yours there?” asked 
Belle, distrustfully. 

“*Cause I live nearest the others. Come along to 
the other door, Minty.” 

The girls went around the corner of the house, and 
Belle sat down on the step to consider what should be 
done next. There young Mr. Thayer found her as he 
went on his way to the lake. 

“Aren’t you going with me, Brown Eyes?” said he, 
pleasantly. 

Belle shook her head dolefully. 

“ Grandma won't let me; I can’t do anything, and I 
wish I was at home.” 

“Cut away, then, and run home,” said young Mr. 
Thayer, laughing. ‘Oh, I forgot you are not a boy. 
Too bad! Well, good bye.” 

“Girls can run away as much as boys, I should think,” , 
said Belle to herself. “I’ve a great mind to try it. 
Marion would be shocked, but if I once got home she’ 
let me stay. Only I’ve no money. I might sell some 
blackberries like those children. Wouldn’t that be) 
fun!” 

A few minutes later, some one at the door of grand- 
ma’s room said: 
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\ «grandma, may I please go blackberrying?” 

« Where?” asked grandma. 

“Up on the hill behind the house. The girls told me 
about it, and Mrs. Pigeon said it was safe, and I could 
pave 2 little basket if you were willing.” 

«Tell Joanna to put on your thick boots and a scarf, 

nd don’t get into mischief.” 

Belle understood that this meant leave to go, and 
accordingly submitted to be made ready by Joanna 
without fretting. Another reason why Belle was not 
contented at Lakeside was that Joanna’s way of dress- 
jng her was not agreeable. ; 

“Grandma wouldn’t like it herself to be twitched 
and poked,’ muttered Belle, trudging off with her 
pasket. 

Away off among the blackberry bushes she found 
herself at last, far enough on the hillside to look down 
on the gleaming lake and the houses scattered near its 
shores. The fruit was plenty, and at first Belle busied 
herself in making purple stains on lips and hands, 
while her basket lay empty on the ground at her feet. 
As she went further on the berries appeared larger 
and riper, so Belle grew ambitious to carry many 
away, and began her work in earnest. The sun burned 
her face, the briers scratched her hantis, and her dress 
showed more than one rent, but she kept bravely on 
until she had picked fully a pint of fruit. That 
pint looked very large to little Belle, and the time 
spent in getting it seemed very long. When at length 
she paused, she had strayed almost over the hill, the 
houses were behind, and beyond the field in front 
stretched the long level railroad track, pointing to- 
ward the yellow depot some distance ahead. 

“T’most don’t know whereI am now—if I don’t turn 
around I’? mused Belle, keeping her back steadfastly 
toward Mrs. Pigeon’s boarding-house. ‘I suppose if 
Ihappened to get sort of lost and so found it easiest to 
go home, nobody could blame me. At least it would 
be some excuse,” added Belle, feeling a little twinge 
of conscience at her own reasoning. 

Idon’t think Belle more than half meant to do it, 
but when ten minutes later she reached the platform 
at the station, and saw a train puffing slowly along, 
and stopping just before her; every thought went out 
of her heedless little mind except that of seeing home 
and Marion, and as a tall man stepped upon the rear 
car Belle climbed up after him, holding fast to her 
precious basket. 

Puff, puff, went the engine, the whistle gave a shrill 
shriek, and the train rumbled away from Lakeside, 
carrying Belle and her blackberries, snugly perched 
on the end seat of the rear car. It was almost behind 
the door, so the conductor did not see her when he first 
opened the door; it was not until Lakeside was left 
far behind that his eyes fell on the little figure, and he 
went to speak to Belle. 

“ Who takes care of you, sissy ?’”’ he said. 

“Grandma,” said Belle, puzzled at the question, 

“Where is she? You better sit near her, I should 
think,” said the conductor. 

“Oh,” said Belle, beginning to understand. “She 
isn’t on the train; she is at Mrs. Pigeon’s, I thought 
I would go home—so I—started.” 

“Whew!” whistled the astonished Mr. Briggs. 

“T didn’t take any money; I thought maybe you'd 
like to buy some blackberries for my ticket,” said Belle 
calmly, while inwardly she felt rather foolish. 

“What do you ask?” said Mr. Briggs. 

“T don’t know,” faltered Belle. “I came for half a 
ticket, I believe.” 

“ Where do you want to go?” 

“Home to mamma and Marion; in B— we live, 
you know.” 

“And we are going right the other way,” said Mr. 

- Briggs. “You are somebody’s queer chick, I guess. 
Well! well!” 

The conductor smote his fist on his knee and laughed; 
he couldn’t belp it. A great sense of her own folly 
tushed over Belle; a sense of being really lost, too, 
that was not nearly so pleasant as the playing at being 
“sort of lost’? on the hill a little while ago; and she 
looked into her basket steadily, though tears prevent- 
ed her seeing anything in particular in it. 

“Well,” said Mr. Briggs again, “don’t cry; I’ll fix 
you some way by-and-by. Now I must go into the 
other car, but I will come back soon. You sit right 
here till I do. Don’t jump out the window or go on 
the platform.” 

Foolish Belle was already too humbled to feel hurt 
at this last injunction, and she sat meekly crying and 
Wishing for the hundredth time in her short life that 
she could learn to think before acting. 

“I’m always getting into a scrape, but I ’spect this 
is more dreadful than all the rest,” she thought. 

Shouldn’t wonder if I had to go to New York or 
Portland before the cars stop anywhere, and then how 
can I get back? And me with no trunk, either; and, 
oh, what will grandma ever think!” 
oan ee a long time before Mr. Briggs came back, 
ee elle had cried all she could and was quiet again 

Very Blad to see him. 

mi ere isa gentleman from Lakeside, too,’’ said the 

- uctor; and there indeed was Mr. Fisher, looking 

oe surprised and “ snarling ’’ more than ever. 

Ft Ow glad Belle was to see the face she had once so 
- led at! 

t _ thought I saw you at the Lakeside station, and 

pon n I thought I was mistaken,” said Mr. Fisher. “I 

Bis. you better let me take care of you. I’m going to 
ackstone and back to the Lake to-morrow, and 





there’s no way to send you back this afternoon. I will 
telegraph to your grandmother, and she will be all 
right.” 

“ That’s the only way,’ agreed the conductor. “Next 
time don’t take the wrong train.” 

“But I haven’t any ticket to Blackstone,” faltered 
Belle. “Grandma wouldn’t like me not to pay and "— 

‘TU buy your berries; I’m fond of them,” said Mr. 
Fisher, gravely taking up the basket. ‘‘ That will pay 
for her, won’t it?” he added, handing something to 
Mr. Briggs, which that gentleman took with a ‘smile 
Belle did not see, fortunately. 

“Thank you!” she said faintly, but Mr. Fisher had 
already unfolded his newspaper and seemed not to 
hear her. 

That was an odd journey to Blackstone for Belle. 
Mr. Fisher was very pleasant, and she wished that she 
had never fretted at him before she knew how kind was 
the heart behind the unpleasant face. But Belle was 
lonely, and whev she was put to bed in a strange hotel 
by a strange chambermaid she felt that Joanna would 
have been welcome, and a month at Lakeside could 
not be so hard as one night away from everybody she 
knew and loved. 

Grandma received her without much remark the 
next day, but there was a good deal of smiling among 


the boarders when she appeared at tea, and Belle | 


thought Mrs. Pigeon very unkind to put a large dish 
of blackberries directly in front of her place. 

It was four days later that grandma bade Belle look 
out at a carriage coming up from the depot and stop- 
ping in front of the piazza. 

A flaxen head peeped out before the door was opened, 
and a gay little laugh greeted Belle’s astonished ears. 

“Letty Carroll!” 

It was Letty, blue eyes, white sunbonnet, dimples, 
and all, and the friends exchanged a rapturous greet- 
ing. 

“She will stay until we go back home; I thought 
you needed a playmate to keep you contented and 
safe,” said grandma demurely. 

And Belle blushed rosy red, while she jumped for 
joy. 


THE LITTLE MOUSE AND THE LADY. 
[From the French.] 
Tapy. 


“6 AIT, wait! rogue of a mouse! 
Who stole the sugar out of my house ?” 








Mouse. 
* Dear lady, your pardon I pray! 
I have four children fair as the day! 
But Iam poor, with hunger they die. 
Please with my plunder let me go by !” 


The lady laughed within her sleeve at the little mouse’s 
speech. 
* Su ve 1," sald she, “1 consent! Tut, run out of my reach! 
My son is hungry, also! like thee I too came here 
To search among the cupboard shelves for some refreshing 
cheer.” 
Scampering scuds the scared mouse ere the tale is done, 
And gaily goes the lady back to tell her little son. 
E. G. C. 


MAKING THINGS BEAUTIFUL. 


By Gro. KLINGLE. 


66 EARY me, but she’s a fright of a doll; just 

look, Marsie Bernard, just look at her face;”’ 
and Bell Stevens held the * fright’? quite out at arm’s 
length with a contemptuous toss of her frizzled head 
and a contemptuous look in her eyes. 

Marsie looked up for an instant and then down at 
the ribbon she was twining through her fingers, won- 
dering, as she twined it, how a doll with wax cheeks 
and flossy hair that would comb could be a fright, and 
wondering if she would ever have a doll with such 
wonderful dresses, all flounced and frilled, such cun- 
ning hats and stockings and shoes; and thinking of 
the homely rag baby, Jessamine, which she had so 
fondly sung asleep before she came away and tucked 
snugly in the cradie in the corner. 

“The girls have such sweet dolls,” continued Bell, 
partly to herself, ‘and as to clothes! deary me, Iam 
just ashamed for anybody to see these frights,” and 
she threw the abused doll down at her side, greatly 
risking its head altogether, and turned again to 
Marsie: 

‘*What kind of dolls are yours at home? Are they 
very fine?’ 

““T only have one,”’ said Marsie, softly. 

“Tt isa grand one then, Isuppose. I’d rather have 
one and have it just the nicest kind, you know, than 
to have all these frights.”’ 

Marsie was still for an instant. She would rather 
not have told Bell Stevens about Jessamine at home; 








-it was very hard to own that her doll was not grand, 


and was only a rag doll with the plainest kind of 
clothes. Bell had taken for granted that it was a fine 
dolly and already was envying it; how easy to say 
nothing and let her continue to think it fine. But 
Marsie was too true to deceive; the next instant she 
was saying: E 

“ Jessamine is only made of rags, and her clothes 
are not fine at all, but I love her and she is pretty te 
me.”’ 

“Made of rags! I don’t know how you mean, but 
then she has some kind of a fine face?”’ 

‘‘ Not nice like your doll’s, for it is only of rags." 

‘“‘ Now, Marsie Bernard, I most don’t believe you!” 





“Mamma made her and I love her,” said Marsie, 
thinking regretfully of having for a moment been 
ashamed of her. 

Bell came and knelt down quite close to Marsie as 
she sat on the floor, and twining back the long golden 
curl that had fallen over her face, stooped to look in 
the blue eyes and see if they were “ telling true.” 

“Hasn’t she any hats?” continued Bell, “ nor shoes 
to take off? and has she nothing but rag cheeks, with 
no wax at all?’ 

She leaned over and picking up the fright she had 
cast down, began smoothing the rumpled hair as she 
asked: 

‘‘ Why hasn’t Jessamine fine clothes?” 

““Mamma has no time to spare: she sews and sews 
everybody’s things to get money for me and Robbie, 
and then she is too pale and tired to sew for dolls.” 

** Hasn’t she one single flounced frock ?” 

“No, none flounced, but the plain are pretty 
enough.”’ 

Bell was picking up one dress and pretty nick-nack 
after another and tossing it down again. 

‘Flaxy has lots of dresses, and so have all my dolls, 
only I don’t think them nice. Is Jessamine as big as 
Flaxy?” 

** Almost, I guess; only not so nice, except to me.” 

“*Flaxy has lots of things. She can spare these,” 
holding up some pretty dresses and fancy doll fixings. 
“T know mamma will not care if I give them to Jessa- 
mine. I will run this minute and ask her.” 

Marsie was too glad when Bell came back to say 
many words of thanks, but the happiness in her eyes 
was enough to tell the story. 

“But Flaxy is a fright—now don’t you think so, 
Marsie?”’ Bell began, again coming back to the orig- 
inal point.” 

‘““You have spoiled ber a little, but she is sweet, I 
think.” 

*“Prettier than Jessamine?" 

* Jessamine is only rags, you know, so she cannot be 
pretty, only to me.” 

‘* How can she be pretty to you?” 

* Because I love ber, and mamma made her for me." 

“That don’t make her pretty.” 

“Mamma says it is our own eyes and hearts that 
make things ugly or beautiful.”’ 

*T don’t believe I know what you mean.” 

“ Why, don’t you know when you look at Flaxy if 
you think about the ugly things she will be ugly, but 
if you think how blue her eyes are, and how pretty 
her hair, and try to find the pretty things about her, 
she will be pretty to you? That is what mamma 
means when she says things are beautiful or ugly as 
we make them so by our own eyes and hearts.” 

*“*T cannot help seeing her nose is stubbed, and her 
face all scratched up.” 

**No, but the face is only a little scratched, and the 
nose a little speck stubbed, and I’d try to forget about 
that, forget to hunt for the scratches.” 

“Oh, I know I do keep hunting for the scratches. 
Of course, if I did not look close I could not see them ; 
and, after all, she must be a great deal finer than a 
doll of rags;’’ ‘and as Bell, after tying around her a 
pretty ribbon held ber off once more at arm’s-length, 
gave her an approving glance, she said very earnestly : 

*“‘ Marsie, do you know I beliévo it must make people 
always happy to be looking only for the beautiful 
things?” 








Puszles, 


AN ENIGMA. 
Composed of 18 Letters. 
My 6, 7, 2, 17, 12 is a liquid. 
My 15, 9, 4, 5 is a valley. 
My 8, 18, 10, 14, 3, 18 is a vegetable. 
My 1, 13, 11, 7, 14 is a girl’s name. 
My 11, 16, 7 is a body of water. 
My 17, 9, 5 is a fish. 
My whole is a proverb. 





EpWwARrp C. Hurr. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
1. He is not so foolish as to attempt to cross the —— ina —., 
2. Emma was only able to —— one handsome glass —. 
3. They seem to live in a sort of ——, for they have every 
thing they —— and desire. 
4. It seemed as if he would —— her in two, for he pulled at 
such a — ELLEN, 
A CHARADE. 
My first affords shelter. 
My second we often hear. 
My third is a mark. 


My whole is a fact. V. BE. L. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. " 
Read downwards. Read across. 
A vowel. A vowel. 
Behind. The whole. 
A Western river. Pertaining to a continent. 
Part of the face. A toy. 


A consonant, A vowel. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 16. 


Decapitations.—Grate, rate, rat, at, t. 
A Charade.—Man, date; mandate. 


A Diamond Puzzle.— D 
Pi Ss 
ts 22 2 
DIAMOND 
ENOD 4B 
ONE 
D 


Anagrams.—1. Parsimony. 2. Personage. 3. Constantinople. 4. 
Soldiers. 5. Contrabands. 6. Jurisprudence. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XII, No. 9. 








The Church. 


HOME. 


The Baptists first camp meeting at Martha’s 
Vineyard has passed off so happily that they talk of 
securing permanent grounds there for future gather- 
ings. The Methodists are not disturbed thereby, but 
nevertheless it looks like encroachment on their birth- 
right. 











That was 4 touching communion service at Rev. 
Mr. Marden’s church, Farmington Falls, Me.,a few 
Sundays since. After the sermon, four persons were 
admitted to the church, which previously consisted of 
but twelve members. Two of these, a husband and 
wife, both upwards of eighty years of age, were the 
father and mother of the preacher. 





Report has it that the Swing controversy is 
not entirely closed, at least so far as it concerns those 
members who still attend the Professor’s ministry. 
They are likely to be brought up, it is so said, before 


their Presbytery for following a preacher whom their‘ 


Synod has dropped from its rolls. Perhaps in this 
case we shall hear from the Presbyterian laity gener- 
ally about rights of worship and so on, which would 
-complicate matters. 


On the 14th of this month, the Diocese of Illinois 
meets again to elect a bishop. A Chicago paper states 
that none of Dr. De Koven’s friends have deserted 
him, while some others have gone over to his side; it 
is hardly probable, however, that he would allow the 
use of his name a second time in view of his rejection 
by the Standing Committees of the Dioceses. Possi- 
bly, Prof. Seymour may be the choice again especially 
since his election as permanent Dean of the General 
Seminary. 








Their second tour in England promises to be as 
satisfactory to the Jubilee singers as their first one. 
Dr. Parker’s City Temple, London, was crowded on 
their reception night, and Lord Shaftesbury was there 
to welcome them with a heartiness corresponding to 
the genuine interest he showed in their mission two 
years ago. Mr. Moody made a kind appeal for them 
lately in one of the English papers with the result 
that fifteen hundred dollars was sent to them at once 
from one source and another. At this rate, Fisk Uni- 
versity at Nashville is assured of another handsome 
endowment. 





Congregational items from this and that source: 
The present membership of the First Church in Chi- 
eago, Dr, Goodwin’s, is 974, and next to Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and Park Street, in Boston, it is 
probably the largest Congregational church in the 
country. It has a board of eight deacons.—The Minis- 
terial Bureau at the Congregational House, Boston, did 
a large day’s work on Saturday, August 21st, sending 
out twenty-eight ministers to churches without pas- 
tors, or whose pastors were away.—During the vaca- 
tion of Rey. J. D. Eaton, pastor of the First Church in 
Portland, Oregon, General O. O. Howard will conduct 
divine service ou each Sabbath, assisted by one of the 
deacons. 





According to the Congregationalist the new 
church at Nagragansett Pier, R. I., in the erection of 
which the Presbyterians have taken the lead and whose 
name it bears, but with the cordial codperation of both 
Congregationalists and Baptists, is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. It is a model for a sea-side building, 
combining church and lecture-room, so as to make one 
large audience-room, or two rooms, as the case may 
require. The small room is to be the place of worship 
for the few families who spend the winter months 
there. The land, an eligible site, was a gift. The edi- 
fice will cost eleven thousand dollars: the walls are of 
stone, and there is a stone tower and belfry. A recent 
fair netted $1,500 toward the expense. The audience- 
room is used now on the Sabbath, settees being brought 
in, and a good congregation assembles. 





Speaking of the influence of educated laymen 
in the church, the Lutheran feels the need of them in 
its own denomination. ‘‘We are making some prog- 
ress,” it says, ‘in this direction, but relatively we have 
fewer such among us than most of the older denomi- 


nations. In Presbyterian Synods, Episcopal Conven- 
tions, and even in Methodist Conferences, educated 
laymen are a notable feature. In the knowledge of 
ecclesiastical affairs and in discussion they show them- 
selves the equals of the ministers. The presence of 
professional men, physicians, lawyers, jurists, and 
statesmen, in ecclesiastical bodies not only makes them 
more useful and interesting, but gives them character, 
_ weight, and influence. If we are to keep up with the 
religious progress of the times, we must have more 
well-educated laymen.” The Lutheran goes further 
and says that the church must bring up such men asa 
matter of duty. 





Rey. C. L. Woodworth contributes to the Amer- 
ican Missionary a graphic historical sketch of the 
old Midway Congregational Church in Liberty Co., 
Ga., founded in 1752 as an offshoot originally of the 
church at Dorchester, Mass. It was planted by a col- 





ony of New Englanders, preserved its faith aud iden- 
tity through the revolution, and became the center of 
a noble community, until the late war, when the 
membership fell away largely and the church became 
Presbyterian. ‘But though,” says Mr. Woodworth, 
“that ended the Congregational Church of old Mid- 
way so far as the white members of it were concerned, 
it did not end it for the colored part of the member- 
ship. The church still lives in them, and the strangest 
part of her history, perhaps, is just opening, and waits 
to be told.”’ This story, in brief, is that the freedmen 
of that vicinity have not lost their remembrance of 
the church, and that, though scattered now in other 
places, they cling to its traditions and teachings, so 
that now “out of these colored Congregationalists of 
old Midway have already sprung five Congregational 
churches, located at Midway, at Ogeechee, at Savannah, 
at Woodville, andat Beimont.” Eight hundred dollars 
would finish the meeting-house whose frame, 50 by 60, 
has recently been raised at Midway. Two thousand 
dollars will finish a brick chapel for the church at 
Savannah on one of the finest building spots in the 
city. ‘Money put into these institutions now will be 
the seed that will produce a hundred fold in the near 
future. Who will accept the opportunity, and p‘ant 
for the coming harvest? Who will take this seed, so 
marvelously preserved of God, and scatter it upon the 
broad field, now open, and inviting beth the sower 
and reaper?” . 





PERSONAL NoTES.—Park Street Church pulpit, 
Boston, is to be supplied in September by Rev. Drs. 
Wm. M. Taylor, Arthur Mitchell, and Geo. H. Hep- 
worth. The church still looks for the right man for 
pastor.—Dean Stanley has nearly ready an edition of 
“St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians,” with critical 
notes, expository dissertations, and other aids to their 
comprehension, for scholars and general readers.—Mr. 
Sankey’s home is at Newcastle, Penn. A local paper 
says of him that he was always from his boyhood an 
enthusiastic lover of music, a Sunday-school worker, 
and an unassuming Christian man. He expects to be 
with Mr. Moody again in the fall wherever he may 
begin his work here.—An English lady sends five 
thousand dollars to the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, ‘‘in appreciation of its efforts to grapple 
with the national sin of intemperance.” 








FOREIGN. 


In apparent contradiction of other reports from 
Turkey, Rey, Dr. Bliss writes from Constantinople 
that the government has finally granted the long-de- 
layed permit for the printing of the Turkish Scriptures 
in the Arabic character. ‘“ By it the Turkish Govern- 
ment authorizes the printing of the book, and also the 
insertion upon the title-page of u siutement to the 
effect that this authorization has been given, so that 
nobody can stop its sale in the empire.” 





The English Methodists look upon this question 
they are discussing of admitting laymen into their 
chureh councils as really a very grave matter. In 
fact, pending the final result, the situation is pro- 
nounced “a great crisis” in. the history of Methodism 
—which would seem to us on this side to be taking too 
serious a view of the case. Were the proposition just 
the reverse—namely, whether laymen should be ousted 
from the councils—the Church might then have good 
reason for considering itself in a critical position. All 
official denominational assemblies in this country, we 
believe, are composed in greater or Jess proportion of 
laymen, and we haven’t found them very dangerous 
in conducting church affairs; indeed, the complaint is 
that they offer to take too little share in propelling 
the church machinery. 





The decision of Sir Robert Phillimore, Dean of 
Arches, upon the rights of parish priests to the parish 
church-yards, does not seem to be much more palata- 
ble to Churchmen than to Dissenters. The London 
Spectator says that, according to the Dean, nobody 
has any clear right in the national burial ground “ ex- 
cept the parson and his pig,’’ and that he might refuse 
“to Dr. Colenso the title of Bishop because he was a 
heretic, to the squire his headstone because he had at- 
tended operas, and to the tradesman any stone at all, 
because he had refused his subscription for the new 
lectern.”” The London Times says that, according to 
the law as expounded by the Dean of Arches, “‘ every 
incumbent has a prima facie right to treat the parish 
chureh-yard as a place for growing good mutton for 
himself, rather than as a place for commemorating the 
dead.”’ The Timesalso says that the application of 
the title reverend ‘‘to Wesleyan ministers is now, by 
the usage of society, as much a matter of courtesy in 
the case of a Wesleyan as of an Anglican minister, 
and the simple question practically at issue is whether 
the ordinary courtesies of life are to be extended to 
fellow-parishioners in death. It is discreditable to 
every one responsible for it that there should have 
been a moment’s doubt on the subject.”’ 





Those friends of our several Woman’s Boards of 
Missions who are specially interested in the work in 
the zenanas in India would be much encouraged by 
what an English lady, Mrs. Weitbrecht, has to say in 
a published volume about the results and possibilities 
in that field. The workers, both English and Ameri- 


figure at one thousand. The Committee 





ce ee 
can, are few enough, it must be confessed, but the 
hard steps have been taken and the doors are oper 
for unlimited efforts. In those places where anythin 
has been done the success is cheering. The home lite 
of the Indian families once reached is capable of being 
most happily changed. In those zenanas where fe. 
male education has been introduced by the mission 
women, says Mrs. W., “‘you find the whole female 
part of the family with their books and work around:: 
some learning their lessons, mothers and daughters 
together ; some working; others, it may be, reading; 
those who are able to read well and easily reading q 
story-book, such as Faith and Victory, The Dairy. 
man’s Daughter, and other little books which have 
been translated into their language. But you seldom 
find them idle, and they are much more cheerful ang 
happy, as a rule, than they were in their days of indo. 
lence.” It is this interior every-day existence of the 
natives, whether in India or elsewhere, which the 
Woman’s Boards aim to improve, and it is very eyj. 
dent that in one sense they touch the core of the mis. 
sionary problem. 


Che Celeck, 


{From Tuesday, Aug. 24, to Monday, Avg. 30.] 


For a real fresh, unexpected item of news, we 
have had nothing for years that compares with the re, 
ports of a negro insurrection in Georgia. To be-sure, 
the reputed programme of the blacks is utterly at 
variance with whatever manifestations enraged ne- 
groes ever indulged in, but for all that the details have 
a familiar sound. Murder and the partition of the 
property of the victims, the stealing of women, and 
the absolute supremacy of the blacks has been talked 
about since these acts were first predicted as inevitable 
results of the abolition of slavery in the British West 
Indies, and people who are fonder of contemplating 
highly-wrought fiction than of observing unpictur- 
esque facts may yet be found fully possessed of the 
notion that the negroes are what negroes cannot be, 
The only view of the scare that seems to us to have any 
probability is that a few unscrupulous but rather slow 
politicians in Georgia have at last comprehended the 
benefit which the Louisiana and Arkansas “ outrages” 
conferred upon one wing of the Republican party, and 
have determined to see whether the other party cannot 
be helped a little, during the campaigning season, bya 
similar line of trickery. To the Ohio Democrats, stag- 
gering along under the burden of inflation, this Geor 
gia story must be an unspeakable blessing, but most 
intelligent mén know, and Southerners know best of 
all, that it is. utter folly to try to make any body of 
sensible people believe that the reported movement 
could ever have been general, of have gone into oper: 
ation to any greater extent than if the conspirators 
belonged to any one of the unpolitical gangs of bur- 
glars of whose depredations we hear daily. 





— 














Reports from the Delano-Saville-Marsh Investi- 
gating Committee continue to come to hand and are 
favorable to the Indian Bureau, the Agents, and the 
contractors. This is only to be expected when the 
bulk of evidence elicited is from the persons denounced 
by Professor Marsh. Probably the army officers, who, 
whatever may be their faults, are as truthful a body 
of men as exist, who have had (and improved) unusual 
opportunities for observation, and who are nearly the 
only men on the plains who dare tell unpleasant 
truths about holders of Indian contracts,—probably 
these gentlemen have been so busily engaged with the 
duties of their profession that the Committee made it 
a matter of patriotic duty to get along without them; 
at any rate their names appear but seldom, and theit 
testimony occupies but few lines of print. Perhaps 
Mr. Welsh was right when in his letter to Pref. Mars 
he said that his own hopes of an honest ventilation of 
the Indian Ring rested with the solitary newspaper re- 
porter who was on the ground with the Commission- 
ers. Certain it is that the mass of the testimony so far 
published does not come from persons whose word will 
be taken with as much confidence as that of the most 
ordinary reporter. 





The National Greenback Mass Convention 
which ex-Congressman Field called to meet at Detroit 
last week was a very feeble one in point of numbers, 
and feebler still in interest or results. Of several dis- 
tinguished speakers promised, only one appeared, one 
sent a letter, while Wendell Phillips, General Gordon. 
and ex-Senator Carpenter failed to appear in any form 
except upon posters and handbills, There are mar 
licious hard-money men who will insist upon seeing, 
in this difference between promise and performance, 
an indication of what would result in finance if the 10 
flationists could have their own way. In one direc: 
tion, however, the convention was a decided success: 
it showed how utterly unpopular and distasteful the 
idea of inflation is when disconnected from party 10° 
terests. A free lecture on phrenolegy, Indian — 
or even post-office architecture, from a speaker ° 
Judge Kelly’s prominence, could have filled a larfe 


house in a city having, like Detroit, nearly 100,000 iD 


D 
habitants, but the most liberal estimate we have see 


of the attendance at the Detroit convention puts the 
on Resolus 


tions refused to conform to the financial planks 0 
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‘Ohio Democratic platform, but the resolutions as final- 
ly adopted contain enough of financial heresy to ruin 
all the business of the nation could they have the force 


of Jaw. 


As the activity of the political campaign in- 
creases, there recurs the old and pertinent inquiry, 
Where are the good politicians? Some of them appear 
on the platform and stump, but by far the greater num- 
per of the places they should fill are occupied by per- 
sons who can be described by no more complimentary 
designation than “wire pullers” or ‘‘ wheelhorses.” 
We need mention no names—in any,State where nom- 
inations have already been made, the eitizens ef such 
State can point to many speakers whose prominence 
has been gained more largely by dishonesty than 
ability; men for whom the observer—no matter if 
observer and speaker belong to the same party—could 
not vote without a mighty gulp to keep his conscience 
in place. These speakers, if their party succeed at 
the polls, obtain offices of value proportionate to the 
ability displayed upon the stump, the voters’ money 
goes into the speakers’ pockets, and the imperishable 
principles for which the orator has eloquently roared 
prove on examination to have been artificial flies upon 
a sharp and well-barbed hook. It is useless to seek 
selace in the saying, “ the burnt child dreads the fire,’’ 
for voters are not children, and “there is no fool like 
an old fool.” 








Not all political signs are discouraging, how- 
ever. Penitent sinners usually appear in localities in 
which no spiritual ‘‘ prospector’’ looks for an “ indica- 
tion,’ and there is no reason why the same principle 
should not hold good in politics. We find the follow- 
ing among the Press dispatches: 

“The Republican State Central Committee of Louisiana: 
in session here, have agreed to reorganize the party on the 
basis of an early resumption of specie payments, continucd 
reduction of taxation, free education, opposition to monopo- 
lies, economical administration, and punishment for pillage 
in public station, and for all assaults upon personal rights.” 
We wish them God-speed, and shall look eagerly for 
fruits meet for repentance. A more heroic opportu- 
mty never offered, not even to the Six Hundred at 
Balaklava or the Three Hundred at Thermopyle. 





The suspension of the Bank of California, which 
was followed by the death of its President, is a mis- 
fortune which is the hiding place of some blessings 
which the residents of the Pacific Coast greatly need. 
For many years the bank named has been the leading 
financial institution, and the most popular one, west of 
the Rocky Mountains, while Mr. Ralston, who, what- 
ever his nominal position, has always been the mana- 
ger of the bank, hiis been almost worshiped by Califor- 
nians and envied by most of the bankers in the Union. 
Tn politics and business, as well as in finance, the bank 
and its manager have in large measure ruled the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. Ralston’s guiding idea in banking 
seemed to be that the mining interests of his State 
would inevitably exceed in profit all other business 
interests; consistently with this view, the Bank of 
California has encouraged mining and discouraged 
agriculture, and the Pacific slope—the whole nation, 
indeed—kas steadily suffered from this blunder, for 
most of the Pacific Coast bankers have followed Mr. 
Ralston’s example. The end has been long foreseen, 
and keen observers of the average results of mining 
operations in the precious metals, and of the steadfast 
assistanee rendered them by Mr. Ralston, will not be 
astonished if it be proved that the Bank of California 
has been in an unsound condition for several years. 
Californians are gradually learning that there is more 
money to be made out of their farms than their mines, 
and the great failure will probably explain this matter 
so clearly to them that it will be strange if the old 
estimate of mining and farming do not make a perma- 
neut change of places. ‘ 





The new Custom House regulations concerning 
passengers’ baggage go into effect this week. One 
result wiil certainly be the addition of some home- 
coming voters to the opposition ranks; but the Ad- 
ministration may well be grateful that woman suffrage 
does not prevail, for the complaints against the 
tyranny, oppression, etc., exercised by the Govern- 
nent through this particular measure are more likely 
to come from rather young ladies than mature voters. 
Perhaps, however, there may be in the new regula- 
tions some crumbs of comfort for papas who have 
yearly to foot large bills in London and Paris. The 
regulations are aimed at the practice, followed by 
many travelers, of filling orders for large quantities of 
dress-goods, gloves, ete., for their friends. This prac- 
tice passes among acquaintances by the name of 
friendliness, but revenue officers and fastidious moral- 
ists call it smuggling. The new baggage statements 
which will be reguired of passengers are so made out 
that these kindnesses can be performed hereafter only 
by the payment of customs duty or the committing of 
perjury. 





One of the most frequent topics of conversation 
this week has been the formation of a life insurance 
company, which, among other new features, proposes 
to dispense entirely with the services of agents. The 
idea that anyone insures his life for any other purpose 
than to make peaee with whatever solicitor has marked 
him for bis own seems not to have fairly dawned in 
the American mind, The projectors of the new 





scheme, however, are solid business men, and claim 
to find satisfactory precedents in the business of cer- 
tain life assurance associations in England. The ex- 
periment will be watched with the greatest interest, 
for next to food, shelter and clothing, some sueh form 
of protection as life insurance extends is a necessity 
to most men, and any decrease iu its cost will materi- 
ally increase the number of those who avail themselves 
of its services. 





A convalescent and discharged patient of the 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Lunatic Asylum has brought against 
some of the nurses who attended him charges which 
greatly resemble those which have appeared against 
the employees of many similar institutions, the offense 
charged being unnecessary and extraordinary cruelty. 
The Commissioners who have charge of the Kings 
County Asylum are so well satisfied of the truth of the 
victim’s statements that they have punished the of- 
fending nurses—by dismissal! Well may all reflecting 
persons echo Mr. William Nye’s query, ‘Is our civili- 
zation a failure?’? The Commissioners also order that 
“the camisole (strait-jacket) shall be used only by 
the direction of the Medical Superintendent or his 
assistants, and in the presence of one of them; all the 
halls and rooms of the Asylum occupied by patients 
shall be visited morning and afternoon and at bed- 
time by the Medical Superintendent or one of his 
assistants, and a book for recording the complaints of 
patients and their friends shall be opened at each Com- 
missioner’s office.’ If no such rules have heretofore 
been observed in the institution, one would maturally 
suppose the proper question to be whether the Com- 
missioners themselves should not be discharged, and 
whether a simple dismissal would not be a disgrace- 
fully light punishment. Looked at from the tax- 
payer’s standpoint alone, the cost of supporting an 
insane person exceeds that of supporting a criminal; 
to the eye of humanity, the maltreatment of a person 
of unsound mind indicates utter brutality and cow- 
ardice. The prevalence of heart-sickening rumors in 
the neighborhood of nearly every public insane asy- 
lum in the land, and the manifest incompetence of 
most of the nurses that visitors see in such institutions 
should stimulate a great deal more inquiry and in- 
spection than has yet been exercised. 





The European news is more disquieting than 
usual.. The insurrection in Bosnia has nut been put 
down, and the adjoining provinces are becoming in- 
fected with the rebellious spirit. The Turkish prep- 
arations for suppressing the rebellion have not been 
made with even ordinary Turkish rapidity, and the 
newly appointed commander-in-chief had barely 
reached.the scene of aetiou when he was recalled. In 
Servia, the semi-independent province adjoining Bos- 
nia, military preparations are being rapidly made, but 
no purpose is officially announced; it is hard to doubt 
that if a conflict of arms actually takes place in Bos- 
nia, the Servian troops will assist the insurgents.— 
Farther trouble in Tripoli is at present avoided by the 
departure of the American consul; the actual cause of 
the reported insult to the consul has not yet been 
made public.—So strong is the anti-German feeling in 
France that bands of German Catholic pilgrims, in- 
tending to visit the scene of the miracle of Lourdes, 
have been persuaded to disband and to enter France 
singly and privately.—The Spanish council has de- 
cided to send 22,000 more troops to Cuba, the whole 
force to be shipped in September and October. We 
learn that the transports have already been engaged 
to carry the soldiers, but how the soldiers themselves 
are to be procured we are not informed. Spaniards 
will get a great deal of comfort out of this report, 
however, and Cuban rebels will be more likely to be 
gleeful than despondent over it, so the rest of the 
world will have no cause to complain. 











THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 


I. 
T is true that we are continually inspired, and 
that we do not lead a gracious life, except so far 
as we act under this interior inspiration. Buthow few 
feel it! how few are they who do not annihilate it by 

their voluntary distractions or by their resistance! 
FENELON. 

‘ II. 

Persons may greatly injure others in their thoughts 
by unjustly entertaining mean thoughts or a low 
esteem of them. Some are deeply and continuously 
injurious to others by the contempt they habitually 
have of them in their hearts, and by their willingness 
to think the worst of them. 


Il, 
And love shall teach us while on Him we lean, 
That, in the certainty of coming bliss, 
We may be yearning for a world unseen, 
Yet wear our beautiful array in this. 
_ Miss A. L. WARING. 


It were easier to untwist 411 the beams of light in 
the sky, separating and expunging one of the colors, 
than to get the character of Jesus, which is the real 
gospel, out of the world: Look ye hither, meantime, 
all ye blinded and fallen of mankind, a better nature 
is among you, a purer heart, out of some pure world, 
is come into your prison, and walks it with you. Do 
you require of us to show who he is and definitely to 
expound his person? We may not beable. Enough 
to know that he is not of us,—some strange being out 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 





of nature and above it, whose name is Wonderful. 
Enough that sin has never troubled his hallowed na- 
ture, and that he isa Friend. In him dawns a hope,— 
purity has not come into the world except to purify. 
“ Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins 
of the world.” 

. HORACE BUSHNELL. 


Cease, cease to think and be content to be; 
Swing safe at anchor in fair Nature’s bay ; 
Reason no mere, but o’er thy quiet soul, 
Let God’s sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 
vI Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 


So I am watching quietly 
Every day ; 

Whenever the sun shines brightly 
I rise and say,— 

’ Surely it is the shining of His face, 

And look unto the gates of His high place 
Beyond the sea, 

For I know he is coming shortly 
To summon me. 

And when a shadow falls across the window 
Of my room, 

Where I am working my appointed task, 

I lift my head to watch the door and ask 
If He is come; 

And the angel answers sweetly 
In my home, 

Only a few more shadows 
And He will come. 


VI. 


Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it mot unto me. 


B. M. 


PARABLE OF OUR LORD. 





ALMA-MATER’S ROLL. 


By EpwWaArpD EVERETT HALE. 
[A part of an historical speech at the Phi-Beta Kappa dinner, at 
Cambridge, July 1, 1875.) 
SAW her scan her sacred scroll, 
I heard her read her record roll 
Of men who wrought to win the right, 
Of men who fought and died in fight, 
When now a hundred years by-gone, 
The day she welcomed Washington, 
She showed to him her boys and men, 
And told him of their duty then. 


** Here are the beardless boys I sent, 
And whispered to them my intent 
To free a struggling continent. 

The marks upon this scroll will show 

Their word a hundred years ago.”’ 





* Otis ’—no lesser death was given 

To him than by a bolt from heaven! 
“ Quincy ”— he died before he heard 

The echo of his thunder word. 

*% And these were stripling lads whom I 
Sent out to speak a nation’s cry, 
In ‘ glittering generality’ 
Of living words that cannot die— 

‘John Hancock!’ ‘Here.’ ‘John Adams!’ ‘Here.’ 

‘Paine, Gerry, Hooper, Williams!’ ‘ Here.’ 

‘My Narragansett Ellery! ‘ Here.’ 

‘Sam Adams, first of freemen !’—‘ Here.’ 
My beardless boys, my gray-beard men, 
Summoned to take the fatal pen 
Which gave eternal rights tomen! 

All present, or accounted for !’ 


I saw her scan again the scroll, 

I heard her read again the roll; 
I heard her name her soldier son, 
Ward, called from home by Lexington. 
He smiled, and laid his baton down, 
Proud to be next to Washington ! 

He called her list of boys and men 

Who served her for her battles then. 

From North to South, from East to West, 

He named the bravest and her best. 


From distant fort, from bivouac near, 
“ Brooks, Eustis, Cobb and Thacher!” ‘“ Here.’ 
—Name after name, with quick reply, 
As twitched his lip, and flashed his eye. 
But then he choked and bowed his head— 
‘* Warren—at Bunker Hill—lies dead.” 
The roll was closed—he only said, 
“All present, or accounted for !’’ 


That-scroll is stained with time and dust ; 

They were not faithless to their trust. 
“If those days come again—if T 

Call on the grandsons—what reply ? 

What deed of courage new display 

These fresher parchments to-day ?” 


T saw her take the fresher scroll, 

T heard her read the whiter roll, 

And as the answers came, the while 

Our mother nodded with a smile: 
“Charles Adams.” “Here.” ‘*George Bancroft.” “Here,* 
“The Hoars.” * Bothhere.” ‘ Dick Dana.’’. * Here.” 
‘“*Wadsworth!” ‘He died at duty’s call.” 
‘Webster!’ ‘ He fell as brave men fall.” 


“ Everett!’ “ Struck down in Faneuil Hall.” 
“Sumner!” ‘A nation bears his pall.’ 
“Shaw!” “Abbott!” ‘ Lowell!” ‘Savage!’ “All 


Died there—to live on yonder wall !’’ 
**Come East, come West, come far, come near, 
Lee, Bartlett, Davis, Devins!’’ ‘“ Here.” 
All present, or accounted for! 


Boys, heed the omen! Let the scroll 

Fill as it may, as years unroll. 

But when again she calls her.youth 

To serve her in the ranks of Truth, 

May she find all one heart, one soul; 

At home, or on some distant shore, 

“All present, or accounted for!’ 

~—Scribner’s Monthly for September, 
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Scientific any Sanitarp. 


THE MECHANICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT. 


HF recent discoveries of Mr. William Crookes, 

F. R.S8., on the action of light have deservedly 
attracted much attention and comment in scientific 
circles. Mr. Crookes recently read a paper before the 
Royal Society on this subject, and illustrated his re- 
marks by experiments. The principal apparatus used 
is called by the experimenter a radiometer. It con- 
sists of four small pith discs, fixed at the extremities 
of two crossed arms of straw which are balanced on 
& pivot at the point of crossing so that they can spin 
freely round. These discs are white on one side and 
blackened with lamp-black on the other. This appa- 
ratus is enclosed in a glass bulb from which the air is 
removed by means of a Sprengel’s air-pump. This 
pump gives a far more perfect vacuum than can be 
produced by the use of any other apparatus. The 
discs and arms spun around rapidly when submitted 
to the action of light, but dark radiant heat rays had 
no effect on them. When submitted to the action of 
light from which 95 per cent. of the heat rays had been 
cut off by means of the interposition of a plate of 
alum, the dises still rotated, but with somewhat less 
velocity. 

Until these experiments were made it was generally 
supposed that light had no action upon a lever-arm of 
small ponderosity suspended in vacuo. Indeed this 
supposed fact has been quoted in standard scientific 
text-books as one point in the long chain of evidence 
against the emission theory of light. Nevertheless, 
Mr. R. L. Taylor, in the Scientific American, calls at- 
tention to the fact that experiments very similar to 
those of Mr. Crookes were made and recorded some 
thirty years ago. In the Practical Astronomer, by 
Thos. L. Dick, LL. D., published in 1848, occurs the 
following passage: 

* Light, though extremely minute, is supposed to have a cer- 
tain degree of force momentum. In order to prove this, the 
late ingenious Mr. Mitchell contrived the following experi- 
ment: He constructed a small vane in the form of a common 
weathercock, of a very thin plate of copper, about an inch 
square, and attached to one of the finest harpsichord wires 
about ten inches long, and nicely balanced at the other end 
of the wire by a grain of very small shot. The instrument 
had also fixed to it, in the middle, at right angles to the length 
of the wire, and in a horizontal direction, a small bit of a very 
slender sewing-nedle, about half an inch long, which was 
made magnetical. In this state the whole instrument might 
weigh about ten grains. The vane was supported in the man- 
ner of the needle in the mariner’s compass, so that it could 
turn with the greatest ease; and to prevent its being affected 
by the vibrations of the air, it was enclosed in a glass case or 
box. The rays of the sun were then thrown upon the broad 
part of the vane, or copper plate, from a concave mirror of 
about two feet diameter, which, passing through the front 
glass of the box, were collected into the focus of the mirror 
upon the copper plate. In consequence of this, the plate 
began to move with a slow motion of about an inch in a sec- 
ond of time, till it had moved through a space of about two 
inches and a half, when it struck against the back of the box. 
The mirror being moved, the instrument returned to its 
former situation ; and the rays of the sun*being. again thrown 
upon it, it again began to move, and struck against the back 
of the box as before. This was repeated three or four times 
with the same success.” 

Naturally enough, but still very curiously, this ex- 
periment is made to confirm the emission theory of 
light, and quite an elaborate discussion follows show- 
ing that in order to supply the waste of matter by 
light, the sun must lose about two grains a day to a 
square foot of its surface, and that a period of about 
thirty-one millions of years would have to elapse be- 
fore the sun’s diameter could be shortened ten miles 
through this cause! 

We must not fail, however, to point out that Mr. 
Crookes’s experiments differ in one very essential par- 
ticular from the experiment just cited, viz: in the 
careful exclusion of the heat rays, so that we are 
obliged to ascribe the effects produced to the light 
rays alone. Perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
effects to which Mr. Crookes calls attention is an ap- 
parent difference between the action of radiant light 
and radiant heat. With the most perfect vacuum, 
dark heat appeared to act almost equally on white 
pith and on pith coated with lampblack, repelling 
either with about the same force; but, strange to say, 
the luminous rays repelled the black surface with 
more energy than the white one. This is specially re- 
markable, because as light is reflected from a white 
surface, it might be supposed that the consequent re- 
bound would have repelled the white surface more 
thau the black one, 

Some of the observers have endeavored to account 
for these effects by the assumed action of feeble air 
currents or of electricity, and Professor Osborne Rey- 
nolds has suggested that the movement might be due 
to evaporation and condensation at the surface of the 
suspended body; but these hypotheses have been very 
completely disproved by special experiments devised 
by Mr. Crookes for the purpose. At present we can 
only say that these effects have not as yet been satis- 
factorily explained. 

“The fact,” says the English Mechanic, “ that lumin- 
ous undulations are capable of exerting a motive force 
of a vature so gross as that required to turn the vanes 
of a poised cross, will also render the comprehension of 
the chemical disturbances which are often effected by 
light, aud which are exemplified in the union of chlo- 











rine with hydrogen when exposed to sunlight, in the 
production of the photographic image, etc., a matter 
of much less difficulty than it was heretofore.” 








SCHOOLMASTER QUALIFICATIONS.—A _ friend 
hands to us a copy of the Tribune, published at Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, from which we copy the follow- 
ing, as illustrative of one phase of society in that 
region: 

The Schoolmaster at Home.—If any one doubts the 
capability of the teachers employed in the schools in 
this county, they will find by the following letter that 
we have originality and eloquence if not fitness in the 
service. 

Mr. S. D. Gilbert: 

ScHOoL CoMMISSIONER Dear Sir: 


I Seated With the greatest gratitude to Write you. 


these few lines In relation to the matter of Which you 
had suggested tome. On yesterday OWing the Fact 
Iam convince at this time that according to the State- 
ment, Iam sorry that ever 1 did stood an examina- 
tion. 

But I hope to come Before the Board very shortly, 
and in case I shall not find qualified to Teach, accord- 
ing to your Requisition Qualification I shall Support 
you in any position. Mr. F. Told me yesterday that 
The Hand I Writes was not Equal to a second grade 
Teacher I am astonish at such retaliation Notwith- 
standing I might Be Found qualified to teach a sec2nd 
grade by the Help of Omnicient ‘*‘ Providence,”’ I have 
got one opinion of you, and that is this I am con- 
fidente that you are Exceeding Eloquent to serve your 
capacity or any oTher. But I hope you Will oblige me 
if your Exigency allow you, in answering my Letter. I 
want you to Read this carefully and If it is not Right, 
or Dose you find any Systematical in it Take a iittle 
time in directing me, Iam compel to “ Elucidate,” the 
Very same System in public Notaries. I am waiting 
with the greatest Delicacy to Receive your, commuui- 
cation, very soon. Write Mr Gilbert Give me all and 
every definite or indefinite Systematical, I am con- 
fident that your capability will allow you to notice 


the contentment of this Favor. The people on the. 


Train traveling, are giving a great cheer at the com- 
mendation in which I recommend you. you will be 
highly appreciated when you Visit the schools. 

Lam Yours Obt, servt Respy Yrs &e. 





CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.—A good deal of interest 
has been shown here in the scheme for the transporta- 
tion home of the obelisk—one of the so-called Cleo- 
patra’s Needles—presented to England forty years ago 
by Mohammed Ali. It is a fine monolith of red gran- 
ite, sixty-four feet in length and seven feet in diam- 
eter. Its weight has been variously estimated, but 
the maximum given is two hundred and eighty-four 
tons. It now lies prostrate and parallel to the sea; at 
a distance of twenty-four feet, on a sandy bank 
fifteen feet high, with nothing between it and the 
water save aruined sea-wall. The hieroglyphics are 
in good preservation, and record that the obelisk was 
erected at On (Heliopolis, near Cairo), by Thothmes 
II., about 1500 B.c., during whose reign Egypt is re- 
corded to have “ placed its frontier where it pleased.” 
The lateral inscriptions record the name and titles of 
Rameses II. (known to the Greeks under the name of 
Sesostris), and relate how he had conquered all the 
nations of the world. It is worthy of note, too, that 
the Israelites were in Egypt at the time of the con- 
struction of this monument. It is said to have been 
brought to Alexandria in the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Various schemes have been suggested for 
the removal of the stone, but the most feasible seems 
to be the construction of a jetty to deep water, so as to 
convey it along an inclined plane of beams to a raft, 
on which it might be secured and towed to England 
in the summer months.—London Times. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








POSTAGE, 


PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence. 











REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN UNION,”’ No. 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
pa to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender, 
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ADVERTISING. 
CIRCULARS versus NEWSPAPERS. 


WE have frequently been solicited to buy lists 
of names for the purpose of addressing circulars by 
way of advertising our business. Having advertiseq 
very largely for years past, we have carefully consid. 
ered the question of cost and returns, and find, as the 
result of actual experience that advertising in first. 
class newspapers (especially family religious papers) 
is by far superior in economy and effectiveness. The 
following figures give a fair showing. o the two 
methods: 


Cost of Circulars, 
50,000 Circulars of the cheapest kind....... $50 
50,000 Emvelopes...........scceccscece-cecceces 95 
I od. sins cic codtachedessaovabdous anbesesan 500 
sans Biases dehcsccancsaveece tsesesee 200 
Total cost of reaching 50,000........ $845— 


with the probability that the circular would not be 
read by one out of a hundred who received it; and 
would be read even by those but once, and then, gen. 
erally speaking, thrown into the waste basket. 

This same amount of money, on the other hand, 
would pay for the insertion of 65 lines (more than one. 
third of a column) in THE CHRISTIAN UNION for 18 
times. 

It would be received and read by far more than 
the number of persons to whom the circulars were 
addressed. 

It would be kept before them for three months, week 
after week, and in many cases much longer, as a very 
large number of families keep and bind their papers, 

No list of addresses in the market represents such 
an intelligent, thrifty, and well-to-do class as read 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








RENEWALS. 


PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
waut to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly lllustrated Numbers and George MacDonald’s 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 








In CHANGING AN ADDREssS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papors, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the niail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THE EASTER Gross. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo.° 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OUR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. OUR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Aslecp. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 








SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Subscription One Year's 

Price. Postage. Total. 
20cents. $3 20 
_ 845 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Either one, without Premium..... $3 00 
- with Premium No. 3... 3 25 

oo with either No. 1, 2, 4, 


RBs, sx cjcaacuaviswiamexsanane cies 8 50 2 8 10 
- * P both 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. ym td my 
Both, without Premium............ 5 50 40 cents. 590 
Both, with either Chromo and ‘ 
PI aso n6cacscccrccee 6 25 aH * 6 65 


Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 75 40 715 

The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. S. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


Premium. 
RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, of 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the | 
sender. 


‘““THE CHRISTIAN UNION,’’ 





27 Park Place: New Yorks 








